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The Answered Prayer 


By Jaen Flower 


. Mark 26 : =-x2 


$6 GOD!” I cried, “ give me the strengt to do; 
To fight and win great battles in honor of 
thy name ; 


To wall exalted, keeping thee in view ; 
To heip men, everywhere, to fight and walk+the 
same,” 
And God (who knoweth best) sent more than answer 
to that prayer: 
I asked for strength to do, but lo! God gave me 
strength to bear. 








Storing Up the Bible 

Why not use our memories for the best truths that 
God has given to men? To store the words of the 
Bible in our hearts, by memory, gives us Scripture as a 
possession and treasure in a way that may bring great 
blessing into the life. In.acommon desire to enter 
into this blessing, probably many throughout the 
world, during 1913, will be united in the daily mem- 
orizing of a uniform series of carefully chosen passages 
from the Old Testament and the New. ‘The Bible 
Success Band,’’ which is a plan for learning a verse 
each day, has made,.this possible. The Band has 
been in existence for only a few years, but God ‘has 
greatly blessed it, and its work has been felt around 
the world. A very beautiful little hand-book for 1913 
has been published, giving the‘calendar of 365 verses 
to be memorized day by day through the year, includ- 
ing such passages as the Passion of Christ, the Riches 
chapter, the Endurance chapter, a Psalm of Deliver- 
ance, the Light chapter, the- Life chapter, and many 
others. Brief messages from Chapnian and Alex- 
ander, S. D. Gordon, and others are given, with prac- 
tical hints on memorizing the verses. The booklet 
may be obtained from The Sunday School Times 
Company, at 10 cents, or $1 for a dozen copies, The 
plan is such a simple one, yet packed with such limit- 
less possibilities of blessing, that it is to be commended 
for widespread adoption. 





Better than Repair Work 


No man who has ever sinned can be repaired or 
patched over into a good man. Sin is too hopeless a 
destroyer for that. It is apparently beyond the power 
even of God to repair a sin-poisoned heart. God does 
not offer to do it. What he does offer to do for us 
hopelessly sin-destroyed men is to give us an entirely 
new start, by a literal new birth, this time giving us, 
not a repaired human nature, but God’s own nature, 
brought into us by the actual indwelling of his Holy 
Spirit. David knew the need of this when, after his 
great sin, he cried out, ‘‘ Creaée in me a clean heart, 
O God."’ The word ‘‘create’’ here is the same 
Hebrew word that is used in the record of the original 
creation of the heavens and the earth in Genesis I : 1, 
and again in the creation of man. David did not 
want his old heart repaired ; he knew that it was 
beyond repair; he wanted a heart absolutely new. 
That is God's gift to us. Not a repaired life, but a 
new life straight from the person of God, is ours in 


Christ. 
ax 
To Be Really Strong 


There is no such thing as unloving strength. 
For all unlove is weakness, and no amount of strength 
or energy in other directions than love can make up 
for this fatal, destroying weakness which unlove is. 
An apparently strong, capable man or woman in 
whose life love is ‘not the controlling force is sof 
strong, no matter how appearances may deceive that 
one or others. Paul brings out, in an unexpected way, 
the vital place that love has in strength. There is a 
brief injunction of his of which the first part is con- 
stantly quoted, while the last part is seldom connected 
with the first. ‘Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you: like men, be strong.’’ Here is a ringing 


ty 


challenge to strength, which appeals to every one. 
But at once Paul adds, ‘* Let all that ye do be done 
in love.’’ If you would stand fast in the faith, if you 
would be a man and a strong one, do everything in 
the spirit of love. There is no other way to be manly 
or strong , no other way to have faith in God who is 
love. This is why really great strength is gentle 
and tender. This is why the only One who is om- 
nipotent is also loving as no man on earth has yet 
learned the meaning of love. Let us share God's 
omnipotence by letting him show forth in us the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge. 


sx 
Being Practical ; 


To make the right kind of New Year's resolutions 
is to do a very practical thing. To distrust the gain 
of such New Year's resolutions because we have 
broken them is to do a very impractical thing. Reso- 
lutions that express the aspirations, the hopes, the 
longings of our best life as we leave behind us an old 
year and face the unwritten pages of a new, belong to 
the truest, realest, most substantial part of our life. 
We are in a practical spirit then; we become thor- 
oughly impractical when we doubt and distrust our 
best hopes. For we see things truest and most clearly 
when we are on the heights. The way to mount to 
such heights is to spend time apart with God in prayer, 
and ask him to show us 47s resolutions for our New 
Year. And we are to remember, as Mr. Speer has 
said, that ‘‘the safest time to let yourself go is when 
you're alone with God.’’ And we are just to let! 
Christ hold us all the year round, by simple faith in 
him, in the spirit of New Year's time, remembering 
that all the best that God himself is is offered freely 
to us for our practical, everyday living, in Jesus Christ 
our Life. 


= 
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Sources of Strength for the New Year 


E OUGHT to make something of our new years. 

They should be like new steps on the stairs, 

lifting our feet a little higher. We ought not to 

live any two years quite on the same plane. To be 

content with any attainment even for two days is not 
living at our best. 

The best of Christians grow faint and weary in their 
very faithfulness—not weary of, but weary in, their 
duties and tasks. Duties are large and exacting ; work 
seems ofttimes in vain. We sow and do not reap. 
We find disappointment at many points. Hopes 
bright to-day lie like withered flowers to-morrow. 
Life seems full of illusions. Work is hard. He that 
saves his life loses it. The price of success in any 
line is the losing of self. We must wear ourselves out 
if we would do good. He who takes care of himself, 
withholds himseif from exhausting toil and sacrifice, 
makes nothing of himself. It cost Christ Calvary to 
redeem the world. The mind that was in Christ Jesus 
must be in us, if we would be his co-worker in saving 
the lost. So we grow faint and weary, not of but ix 
our service for Christ. 

But we can be strong. God has strength for us. 
How does his strength come to’ us? It comes to 
us in many ways. James tells us that every good 
and perfect gift cometh down from the Father. of 
lights. No matter; then, how the strength comes to 
us, it really comes from God. We may find it in a 
book, whose words, as we read them,’ warm the heart 
and freshly inspire us for struggle or service. We 
may find it in a friendship whose. cheer and.com- 
panionship and helpfulness fill us with new courage 
and hope. Far more than we tinderstand does God 
strengthen us and bless us through human love. He 
hides himself inthe lives of those who touch us with 
their affection. . He looks into our eyes through human 


eyes and speaks into our ears through human lips. 
He gives power to us in our faintness, and hope in 
our discouragement, through the friends who come to 
us, with their love and cheer. The Bible tells us a 
great deal about the ministry of angels in the olden 
days. They came with their encouragement to weary 
or struggling ones. After our Lord's temptation, 
angels came and ministered to him in his faintness. 
In his agony in Gethsemane, an angel appeared, 
strengthening him. No doubt angels come now to 
minister to us and strengthen us, but they come 
usually in human love, 

But God's strength is imparted in other ways. It 
comes through his words. We are in sorrow, and, 
opening our Bible we read the assurance of divine 
love, the promise of the divine help and comfort, — 
that God is our Father, that our sorrow is full of bless- 
ing, that all things work together for good to God’s 
child. As we read, and believe what we read, and 
receive it as all for us, there comes into the soul a new 
strength, a strange calmness, a holy peace, and we 
are comforted. 

Some day we are discouraged, overwrought, vexed 
by cares, fretted by life’s myriad distractions, weary 
and faint from much burden-bearing. We sit down 
with our Bible, and God speaks to us in its words of 
cheer: ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled’’; ‘* Fear 
not, for I am with you’’; ‘‘Cast thy burden on the 
Lord’’; ‘« Peace I leave with you’’; ‘* My grace is 
sufficient for thee.’” And as we ponder the words, 
the weariness is gone, we feel that we are growing 
strong, hope revives, courage returns. One who reads 
the Bible as God's own word; and hears God's voice 
in its promises, assurances, commands, and counsels, 
is continually strengthened by it. 

But there is something better than even this. God 
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is a real person, and he comes into our lives with all 
his own love and grace. The prophet tells us this : 
‘* He giveth power to the faint ; to him that hath no 
might he increaseth strength.’’ This means nothing 
less than that there is a direct impartation of divine 
strength for God's fainting and weary ones on the 
earth. This is a wonderful revelation. It tells us 
that the very power of Christ is given to us in our 
weakness, passed from his fulness into our emptiness. 
One may stand by us in our trouble, and may make 
us a little stronger’ by his sympathy and love, by his 
encouragement and cheer; but he cannot put any 
portion of his strength or joy into the heart. Christ, 
however, gives strength, imparts of his own life. 
What the vine is to its branch, Christ isto us. If the 
branch is hurt in any way, bruised, broken, its life 
wasted, the vine pours of its life into the wounded 
part, to supply its loss, and to heal it. That is what 
Christ does, He giveth power to the faint. His 
strength is made perfect in weakness, The greater 
our need, the more of Christ's grace will come to us. 
Therefore there are blessings which we will never get 
till we come into experiences of trial, We will never 
know God's comfort till we have sorrow, but then, as 
we learn what grief is, we will learn also how God 
gives strength and consolation in grief. 

How can we make sure of receiving this promised 
strength? The answer is: ‘‘ They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.’" What is it to wait 
upon the Lord? It means to trust God patiently, to 
believe in God's love, to accept God's guidance, to 
keep near God's heart, to live in unbroken fellowship 
with God, leaning upon his arm, drawing help from 
him, Prayer is part of waiting upon God. We are 
weak, and we go with our weakness to God. In- 
stuntly we receive from him a new supply of grace. 

As we wait upon God, abide in Christ, keep our fel- 
lowship with him unbroken, there flows from him to 
us, into our lives, in unbroken stream, strength ac- 
cording toour needs, When we are strong, the bless- 
‘ing given is less; but when we are weak and faint, 
the gift of power is increased. As the waters of the 
‘séd pour‘out into every bay and channel, every smallest 
indentation along its shore, so God's strength fills 
every heart that is linkedto him, Of his fulness we 

' receive, and’ grace for grace. 

Note also the word ‘‘renew'’ in the promise, 
‘«¢They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.’’. As fast as the strength is exhausted, it is 
replenished. As fast as we give out, God gives anew 
tous. It is like the widow's barrel of meal and cruse 
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of oil, which could not be emptied, but which were 
filled up again, as supplies were drawn from them. 
We are to goon ~ith our work, with our struggle, with 
our doing and serving, never withholding what duty 
demands, never sparing ourselves when’ the calls of 
love to God or man are upon us, sure that, waiting 
upon God, we shall ever renew our strength. We are 
in living communication with him who made the stars 
and calls them by their names and holds all the uni- 
verse in being, who fainteth not nor is weary. He is 
back of us all the while,—all his fulness of life, all 
his omnipotent strength—and every emptying of life 
from us is instantly replenished, for he giveth power 
to the faint. Thus it is when we give to others in 
Christ's name; he fills the emptiness. ‘Give, and it 
shall be given unto you,’’ is the Master's word. Thus 
it is when sorrow takes out of our life our loved ones, 
We think we can never go on any more, that the sun 
can never shine for us again, that we can never rejoice 
or sing as before, that we can never take up again our 
work, our tasks, But God does not leave the place 
empty. 

We want to be strong, to be always strong—strong 
in purpose, strong to meet temptation. Strong for 
work, strong for holy living, strong in the bearing of 
sorrow, strong in. influence among men. We want to 
walk erect and unwearied along life's paths, worthy 
followers of Christ. We do not want to be stumbling 
and falling every day. ‘The call of God to us all is: 
‘*Be strong.’’ But we are conscious of weakness. 
We cannot stand against the forces of evil that ever 
assail us. We cannot walk erect and steadfast under 
the burdens of life. What can we do? 

Over all the unopened year God casts his light. 
There can be no experience till the year ends for 
which there will not be strength. God never gives a 
duty but he gives also the needed power to do it. He 
never lays on us a burden but he will sustain us under 
it. He neversends a sorrow but he sends the comfort 
to meet it. He never calls to any service but he pro- 
vides for its performance. We need only to be sure 
that we wait upon God, and then all the strength we 
shall need will be given, as we go on, day by day. 


** I asked for strength : for with the noontide heat 
I fainted, while the reapers, singing sweet, 
Went forward with ripe sheayes I could not bear. 
Then came the Master, with. his blood-stained feet, 
And lifted me with sympathetic care. 
Then on his arm I leaned till all was done ; 
And I stood with the fest at set of sun, 
My task complete.’’ 





What Substitute for Self-Respect ? 


It isa very common matter to be told that our 
self-respect demands that this or that thing be done. 
The idea appeals to most men ; the thought seems to 
be that, even if every other motive for a certain duty 
fails, if respect for sedf démands it, they will of course 
do it. Yet The Sunday School Times has repeatedly 
condemned self-respect. A Pennsylvania reader who 
recognizes the lack of reason for self-respect is never- 
theless puzzled to know what to substitute for it. He 
writes ; 


You have been saying at various times that a man has no 
right to respect himself or to talk about self-respect. I fully 
agree with you in this. I have lived with the writer of this 
letter for more than fifty years, and to this day I have not seen 
the least reason for respecting him, but plenty of reasons for 
being disgusted with him. 

And yet if I shall not respect the person that bears m 
name, shall I not stand up for him and defend him from insult 
and indignity ?_ Suppose I am earning my daily bread under 
conditions that involve much of personal insult and indignity, 
and I finally feel justified in giving up the position in order to 
escape these personal annoyances,—which of course I would 
only be justified in doing when convinced that God wanted 
me to do so,—would it be a mistake for me to say, ‘‘I have 
too much self-respect to stay any longer at such a place"’ ? 
And if not that, what expression could I substitute? I might 
say, ‘* These conditions constantly do violence to my sense of 
self-respect."’ Or shall I say that my sense of justice is offended? 
Or am I simply to go on bearing all things and allow any sort 
of treatment of myself that others may see fit to apply? If it 
is a mistake to say to a young man, “* You ought to have more 
self-respect than to mix with such company,"’ what shall I say 
to him instead to express the same or a kindred idea? In 
short, what expressions are to take the place of the usual ones 
regarding what is known as self-respect ? 


Expressions that suggest love and loyalty to God, 
rather than love and loyalty to self, are the safer kind. 
Self-respect faces the wrong way. It faces in instead 
of out. It faces self instead of God. It suggests that 
our sense of duty to self will furnish sufficient energy, 





or power, to do certain things as well as they ought 
to be done ; but it never will. Enduring power, un- 
defeatable omnipotence, never comes into a man’s 
life through his purpose to do his duty to himself. 
But many a man finds the thrill of conscious omnipo- 
tence in his life after he has turned forever away from 
self to do his duty to God in the strength of Jesus 
Christ. Then the words begin to glow with meaning: 
‘« He that findeth his life shall lose it ; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake shall find it."’ 

Jesus nowhere intimated that men owe themselves 
any duties. Life is given us to be used, poured out, 
for others, To doanything, under any circumstances, 
solely for the sake of self, is never a duty. The life 
of unvarying, incessant love is a duty; and love thinks 
always of others. The duties that we seem to owe to 
self, such as eating, sleeping, recreation, and the like, 
are, in the normal life in Christ, performed simply for 
the sake of our efficiency in his service. 

Therefore if only one’s self is involved in the re- 
ceiving of personal insult and indignity, why should 
it be resisted or even turned away from? Jesus did 
not seem to think that his own sinless self should be 
protected or removed from injustice or indignity when 
men spat upon him, and he did nothing to prevent it. 
It is true, indeed, that there are occasions in our life, 
as there was at least one recorded in his, when our 
duty to others—not to self—requires our being freed 
from injustice or injurv. When the people of Naza- 
reth sought to throw Jesus down headlong from the 
biow of a hill, he prevented this. He had duties to 
others which he had not yet performed, and to which 
he could not have been true had he been slain at that 
time. So, for the sake of others, he safeguarded 
himself. Thus it might be one's duty to put a stop 
to the receiving of personal insult, either by prevent- 
ing it or by withdrawing from it, if others’ interests 
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would best be served by this. But if only one’s own 
safety or feelings are involved, can we properly set 
ourselves above our Master? Are we worth more 


_than he was? Are we more sensitive than he? Is 


not his example a safe one to follow? As we think 
of Jesus voluntarily in the hands of the Jewish priests 
and the Roman soldiers, can we say of our own trying 
Situation, «I have too much self-respect to stand 
it'’? It may be our duty to change the situation, 
but never because self-respect demands it. 


As for a proper expression to take the place of 


‘* self-respect,’’ we shall need none, so far as our own 
life is concerned, when that life is forever abandoned 
to Christ and replaced by Christ. In - talking with 
ethers, who may not have entered into the Christ-life, 
we shall have to be guided by the facts of their pres- 
ent understanding or attitude, But we need never 
hold out to them a hope or a motive that we know to 
be false, as self-respect is. Instead of saying to a 
young man, ‘‘ You ought to have more self-respect 
than to mix with such company,’’ ~we might, in some 
instances, ask, ‘‘ Don’t you ‘believe it wounds the 
heart of God to see you in such company?’’ We 
are not even to suggest an idea kindred to self-respect, 
but always just the opposite. The reason for this is 
evident. Does the appeal to self-respect increase a 
man’s consciousness of dependence upon God? Does 
it not rather thrust self forward, instead of suggesting 
the hopelessness and helplessness of self? If a man's 
reason for keeping out of bad company is self-respect, 
then sooner or later he will get into either bad com- 
pany or some other form of sin. Not until he recog- 
nizes the emptiness and impotence of self-respect as 
a reason and a motive will he ever know the full joy 
and the full power of Christ as the beginning and the 
end of all that Life can mean to him, __ 3 


x 
What of Dancing? 


It is not necessary to find that the Bible con- 
demns a particular practise before we recognize that 
the practise is harmful. A reader in Texas recognizes 
this, but has had difficulty in explaining his position, 
in one such matter, to those who differ with-him. He 
writes : 

Is dancing sinful, and if so, why? Is dancing oné of the 
‘many kinds of fruit by which we may judge as"to whether one 
is a Christian or not? (1 mean dancing in the ordinary sense 
of the term.) So far as my conviction goes, I would answer 
this question by a decided ‘‘ Yes."" But there are people who 
think otherwise. And whenever this question is raised, and I 
am called upon to prove my position from the Bible,'I am. 
always at sea. Of course personally I cannot read the Bible 
without being impressed by a va-t number of passages con- 
demning practises of this kind, but such arguments will ‘not do 
with those of “natural mind.'’ They demand direct proofs, 
And this is next to impossible, because dancing in its present 
form was, it seems, unknown in Bible times. Dancing, as 
spoken of in the Bible, with the exception of Herodias’ daugh- 
ter, seems to have taken place in connection with religious 
rites or ceremonies, 

Modern ‘‘round*’ dancing is plainly to be con- 
demned. It brings men and women together in a 
position which would not be tolerated in reputable 
society under any other circumstances, except between 
husband and wife or members of the same family. 
It exposes refined girls and women to a closer asso- 
ciation with unscrupulous, immoral men than is the 
case under any other ordinary circumstances. It 
makes for unhealthy excitement, lack of restraint, 
and unduly late hours. The fact that many girls and 
some men may go into it innocent of any thought of 
its demoralizing tendencies, and that some seem to 
be uninjured by it, does not alter the main facts of 
the case. ; 

In view of these facts, do we need any specific 
proof from the Bible that modern social dancing is 
not God's will for his children? Does dancing equip 
one better for Christ’s service? Can one consciously 
take Christ to the social dance, and while participa- 
ting in the dance be conscious of a rich, deep fellow- 
ship with the Lord? Could one, during a dance, 
readily talk with a companion about the Lord Jesus, 
or seek then and there to win a soul to Christ? Can 
one, just before going to a dance, ask God's special] 
blessing on that dance, and after it is over thank God 
for having plainly blessed it? 

If we are in no doubt as to the answer to these 
questions, has not God settled the dance question for 
vs as t\sin}y as if it were included in the Sermon on 
the Mount? It would by no means be safe to say 
that we can judge whether one is a Christian or not 
by whether he dances. Christ’s own disciples do no} 
always do his will. But we are not likely to. find the 
consecrated, Spirit-filled, joyous, soul-winning Chris- 
tian among those who dance, When Christ becomes 
all and in all to one, the social dance is a question no 
longer. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. § (Gen. 1 .1 to 2: 3) 


HE reader of the Bible who believes that the 

-: Holy Spirit is the one Author of the. one Book 

' is not satisfied with the statement that scientific 
truth is not to be looked for in the opening chapter of 
the book. ‘There is, indeed, no intention of teaching. 
science in the Bible; yet the language of Scripture, 
while general, is'so pregnant and accurate that what- 
ever science’ has demonstrated to be true is always 
found to be in accord with Scripture. In. harmoniz- 
ing Scripture and science, however, it must not be 
overlooked that many of the results of scientific study 
are mere hypotheses ; they are not settled, but tenta- 
tive. . And often attempts have been made to recon- 
cile the Bible record with speculations of science 
which may not be found true. The scientific knowl- 
edge of the origin of things is not yet in a state of 
certainty that exhausts the meanings of Scripture rev- 
elation. Pee ats Sere Gee ie ’ 

It is usually assumed that the creative week of Gen- 
esis 1 records the process by which the work described 
in verses 1 and 2 was completed. But apparently 
serious objections have been urged against this view. 
Although a marked correspondence with geologic ages 
has been neted, there are other suggestions in the 
Bible text which science does not count accurate. 
Such is the mention of the forming of the sun and 
stars after the earth, and the appearance of fruit-trees 
before the sun. Is it not well worth while to find, 
therefore, that Scripture itself gives hints that suggest 
an interpretation of these early verses which may 
satisfy every real demand of science, and also illu- 
mine the Genesis narrative ? 


Restoring a Ruined Earth 

On this interpretation, the first verse of Genesis, ‘*In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth,’” records an event antecedent to those described 
in the following verses. It is the absolute, aboriginal 
creation of the material universe; Verse 2 states: that 
the earth was (or became) waste and void, Rother- 
ham: translates this opening clause thus; ‘‘ Now the 
earth had become waste and wild.’’ Other transla- 
tors say ‘‘desolate and empty,’ and still others, 
**wrecked and ruined.’’ Isaiah 45:18 expressly 
states that God did not create the earth in this condi- 
tion: ‘*For thus saith Jehovah that created the 
heavens, the God that formed the earth and made it, 
that established it and created it not a waste, that 
formed it to be inhabited : I am Jehovah ; and there 
is none else."" The word ‘‘waste’’ used by Isaiah 
is the same word that is used in Genesis 1:2. We 
find the same expression also in Jeremiah 4 ;: 23-27, 
when the prophet sees in vision the earth after the 
desolations of the last day have gone into effect: «I 
beheld the earth, and, lo, it was waste and void; and 
the heavens, and they had no life. I beheld the 
mountains, and, lo, they trembled, and all the hills 
moved to and fro. I beheld, and, Jo, there was no 
man, and all the birds of the heavens were fied. I 
beheld, and, lo, the fruitful field was a wilderness, 
and all the cities thereof were broken down at the 
presence of Jehovah, and before his fierce anger. For 
thus saith Jehovah, the whole land shall be a desola- 
tion ; yet will I not make a fullend,’’ And in Isaiah 
34: 11 the words used for confusion and emptiness are 
the same words as those translated in Genesis I : 2, 
‘waste and void’’: ‘‘and he will stretch over it the 
line of confusion, and the plummet of emptiness.’’ 

The inference is drawn, therefore, that the earth 
became ruined subsequent to its original creation. 
How and why this condition arose pertains to the 
secret things which belong to God (Deut. 29 : 29). 
In the period that precedes the second verse may lie 
all that geology tells us about. Here is where the 
fossil creatures may have lived and died. 

Assuming this suggested translation, ‘‘the earth 
had become waste and wild,’’ to be correct, the fol- 
lowing six days of divine work would be chiefly re- 
constructive, during which God is repairing the 
damages wrought by this primeval catastrophe: 

A different verb is used to refer to the original 
creation from that which is used in most of the later 
work of the six days. The verb in the first verse, 
‘«created,"’ may signify to call into being without the 
aid of pre-existing material. The verb that is gener- 


allv used in relation to the work of the six days means 
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Was the World Created in Six Days ? 


By Frederic W. Farr, S.T.D. 


It was Jesus who said, ‘‘ The Scripture cannot be 
broken,’’ and he said it-in defense of, a single word 
of Seripture. The words o/ Science are made to 
be broken as soon as new facts are learned; the 
claim of revealed truth is that no facts will ever 
conflict with its statements. It does not seem likely 
that we shall know all the truth about beginnings 
that is wrapped up in the first chapter of Genesis ; 
but in the: meantime let us beware of any concep- 
tion of Science or of Genesis that discredits the 
Scriptural message. The accompanying study 
shows how far we are from certainty in the com- 
monly accepted conclusions as to the creation, and 
at the same time it should renew our trust in the 
sure Word of God. 


Those who would study further into the subject 

here discussed will find it well worth while to read 

a book entitled ‘‘ Earth's Earliest Ages,’’ by G..H. 

Pember, M. A. (Revell, $1.50). The book has run 

through several editions in Great Britain. It has 

been drawn upon freely in the suggestions made 
in this article. 





to make, fashion, or prepare out of existing material. 
There are, however, two acts of creation mentioned 
during the six days. The verb for create is used when 
the two new orders of life are introduced—animal life, 
and the spiritual life of man. God is said to have 
created the fish of the sea and the fowl of the air. 
The word ‘‘create’’ is not repeated when land ani- 
mals are made, as animal life has already been created 
in the fish and fowl. But man is said to have been 
created, for man is a spiritual being. At the same 
time, it is stated in Genesis 2 :7 that man’s body.was 
formed, not created, from the dust of the ground. 

If this hypothesis of the creative work be correct, 
how does it affect the question of the length of the 
days in the week of restoration? The word ‘‘day"’ 
is used in the first two chapters of Genesis with sev- 
eral different meanings, such as the time of daylight 
(1 : 16), a twenty-four-hour day (1 : 14 b), each of the 
six restorative days (1: 5, 8, etc.), and the whole 
creative age (2: 4). And in other Scripture ‘‘ day’’ 
is used to signify a period of long duration, as the 
day of temptation in the wilderness. Considering the 
work of the six days from this viewpoint, it seems im- 
possible to determine how long each day might have 
been. It has been interestingly suggested, however, 
that whenever in the Bible the word day is used with 
a numeral. (whether cardinal or ordinal, as ‘‘ forty 
days,’’ ‘‘second day,"’ etc.), a twenty-four-hour day 
is meant. 

The more commonly accepted theory regards these 
days as indefinite and extended periods, or as picto- 
rial stages in ‘‘the panorama of creation.'’ This 
view may still be held if the theory of the ruin and 
restoration of the original creation be correct. Yet 
some strong Bible students to-day hold to the view 
which takes the six days as literal days of restoration. 
Both of these theories cannot be true, yet each may 
be tenable. While opposing hypotheses discredit 
each other, they do not discredit the Scriptures. 
Since there is no certainty that the day represents a 
geologic age, and since there are real difficulties in 
reconciling the Genesis ‘‘days'’ with geologic ages, 
there is gain in considering the possibility of a literal 
interpretation. 


Were the Days Twenty-four Hours Long ? 

Such a strong friend of the Bible as Marcus Dods, 
though he argues that Genesis is not in any sense 
scientifically accurate, writes: ‘*They are its worst 
friends who distort its words that they may yield a 
meaning more in accordance with scientific truth. 
If, for example, the word ‘‘day’’ in these chapters 
does not mean a period of twenty-four hours, the in- 
terpretation of Scripture is hopeless."" We may not 
agree with this conclusion, but if the answer to the 
objection may fairly be that the day és literal, it is 
well to consider the reasons for this. 

It is urged in objection to the twenty-four-hour day 
view that there could not be a literal ‘‘ evening and 
morning '’. before the sun appears on the fourth day. 
But we must, remember that the catastrophe inter- 
pretation assumes that the sun was created long be- 













fore this ; the movement of the earth about the sun 
would thus be no different upon the first and upon 
the fourth day, even though the sun was not, onthe 
first day, given its later full function as the earth's 
light-holder. 

Under the restorative view of creation week we 
know from present-day experience that no long period 
would be required to effect all the events that are de- 
scribed in the narrative. Consider, for example, the 
following facts : 

The first day gave light. The account does not 
say that it was the first appearance of light in the 
universe, or even in the earth. It simply speaks of 
light now appearing on the earth. The sun, whose 
relations to the earth are established in the work of 
the fourth day, was presumably existing on the first 
day, but the dense vapors might have excluded its 
rays from the earth. Whether by those operations 
we call natural, or by those we call supernatural, there 
may have been the lifting of the surrounding vapors to 
permit the entrance of sufficient light for the growth of 
the lower forms of plants. Zhe world is flooded with 
light every morning in less than an hour. 

The second day's work was the production of 
atmospheric air by the combination of its constituent 
gases, or its diffusion by the lifting of the clouds of 
vapors which rested on the waters. Practically the 
same thing is done on a smaller scale by the breaking 
up and clearing away of any storn, 

The third day's work was a separation of a portion 
of the land by its elevation above the surrounding 
waters, and the infusion of the germs of plant life. 
These two events call for no extended period. ‘ihe 
beginnings of life were doubtless small, as the begin- 
ning of all life is. Upheavals of great portions of the 
earth's crust have frequently occurred in a brief in- 
terval. The sprouting of a warm spring day may be 
a greater showing of plant life than was this first 
growth. 


Making the Earth Habitable 

The work of the fourth day related to the sun and 
planets. The spectroscope shows these heavenly 
bodies to be composed of the same constituents as the 
earth. The word ‘‘create’’ is not used of this day's 
work. The word ‘‘light’’ in verses 14-16, referring 
to the heavenly bodies, is literally simply ‘*light- 
holder.’’ This is a different Hebrew word from the 
word in verses 3, 4, 5, 18, referring to light in gen- 
eral. Science declares the sun to be a dark body sur- 
rounded by a luminous flame or photosphere. Whether 
this photosphere was then produced, or whether its 
rays were then caused to penetrate the earth’s atmos- 
phere, wedonotknow. The record only says that the 
sun was then established (or re-established) as a light- 
holder and appointed for the measurement of time. 

The varying seasons are produced by the inclina- 
tion of the earth’s axis, but science tells us of a time 
when there was no varying of the seasons. Perpetual 
winter reigned at the poles as now, and perpetual 
summer at the equator, and between there were re- 
gions of different but unvarying temperature ; there 
were no annual changes, Science believes that there 
came a time when the axis of the earth was suddenly 
changed, and consequently the climatic zones were 
changed, becoming as they are to-day. If this was 
done on the fourth day, it could have occurred in a 
comparatively short time. 

The creation of afiimals in land and sea, suitable to 
such a changed climatic condition, was the work of the 
fifth and sixth days, ending in the creation of man. 

If we could have seen all this in actual operation, 
it might have impressed us as naturally as the opera- 
tions of nature about us every day. The Divine, 
Infinite Mind which pervades the universe could act 
upon it in accordance with laws beyond our ken. 
When the Almighty issued a creative fiat, a divine 
dynamic carried it into immediate effect. 

There is nothing incredible in a literal understand- 
ing of the Scriptural account of the creation. Given 
Almighty God, the great First Cause, the necessary 
predicate and postulate of all belief and thought, and 
all is possible. ‘‘He spake and it was done- He 
commanded and it stood fast."" The God of nature 
and the God of grace are one. 
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HE location of ‘* the place of a skull'’ may not 
be regarded as purely an archeological ques- 
tion. It ought to be so, and, indeed, the con- 

sideration of evidence on the subject cannot be 
anything else. But this is one of those questions the 
consideration of which cannot be resolved wholly into 
the weighing of evidence. Christian sentiment is so 
intertwined about every portion of the subject that it 
is impossible to disengage all its many clinging ten- 
drils, and clear the subject of it, even if one wished 
to do so, In addition, sentiment has sometimes 
picked out a ‘* place of a skull’’ for itself, and every 
scientific study of the subject must consider such 
place and accept or reject it, and is thus forced to 
consider sentiment and determine when and where 
it has been allowed to influence a decision, It is 
best also to recognize at the outset that the exact loca- 
tion of ‘*the place of a skull"’ has never yet been 
positively determined, Let us approach the sub- 
‘ject in the charitable spirit that allows every one to 
have his own opinion, and also without being taken 
with the temptation to have, for that very reason, no 
opinion of our own, 

The evening shadows are lengthening on a pleas- 
ant April day as we approach the Damascus gate of 
the Holy City by the highway that comes in from the 
north. When there is but a little way to enter into 
the city we turn to the left between two high walls, 
and seek admittance at a gate which closes the way. 
The gate is opened, we step within, and find ourselves 
in a place *‘ where was a.garden.'’ We have come 
to spend the twilight hour-at the Garden Tomb, and 
* to give full play to all the sentiments of which this 
revered spot is so fruitful. It cannot be. denied 
that it is just such a place for the crucifixiun and. the 
tomb as ‘satisfies the Christian heart... We must not 
shrink from such sentiment in all its power. Neither 
theologians nor scientists may live in haunted houses 
or have closets into which they are afraid to look lest 
ghosts might walk, - The. cold-blooded scientist. who 
is afraid of his heart is as much to be questioned as 
the Christian sentimentalist who is afraid of his head. 


HIS place is ‘‘ without the walls,’’ as Calvary cer- 
tainly was. See there a little to the south where are 
the stately portals of the Damascus gate. There 

was the old wall of the city. There can be no reason- 
able doubt of that, for underneath the sill of the present 
gate may yet be seen from a subterranean room the 
arch of the old gateway of the days before the débris 
of the ruined city raised the level here. And this 
little hillock which rises beside us is ‘‘Skull Hill,"’ 
whose grim aspect, with its two holes for eve-sockets, 
is so familiar to Bible students. It does have much 
the appearance of the skull of some giant corpse who 
had thrust his head thus far above ground. Then, 
‘¢in that place was a garden, and in the garden a new 
tomb.’’ It does seem exactly so here. This little gar- 
den crowds right up under the back of the head of the 
‘Skull Hill,’ a quiet place of blooming flowers and 
humming bees, and ‘‘ near to, the city,’’ as it was said. 
And here is a tomb with a groove for the stone that 
closed the door. Within, it seems an awesome place. 
I sit down at the head of the place where a body 
could lie, and another man sits at the foot, as 
the angel. messengers did that day when the disci- 
ples looked in. There are not many tombs of the 
Jewish kind in which this can be done. Up there 
also at the side of the door near the top of the tomb 
is a little window by which one ‘‘stooping down"’ 
might look in. The superintendent of the garden 
and the tomb assured me that of six hundred tombs 
which he had examined only eight had this arrange- 
ment. Here are no candles but the stars that are 
coming in the brightness of the Syrian sky ; here no 
incense but the fragrance of the flowers ; here is no 
unseemly and grotesque clustering of unexpected 
sacred events about this spot, but only the thought of 
“the one transcendent event between creation and the 
judgment ; here no calendar of holy days, but only 
the memory of. that one day when the light of the res- 
urrection morn shone about the tomb with an efful- 
gence that has filled the world with its glory ever 
since. The tenderest emotions of the soul are stirred 
to their depths at this spot. My heart says, ‘‘ Come, 
see the place where the Lord lay.’ 
But alas! I am reminded that the demands of 
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Where Was Our Lord Crucified and. Buried ? 


Some present results of the age-long desire to locate “the place of a skull” are given by Professor Melvin 
Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D., on this page of his twice-a-month department on Archeology and the Bible 


When Jerusalem was destroyed, so that there was 
not left ‘* one stone upon another,”’ the conqueror 
laid in complete waste the vicinity of the holy city 
where Calvary and the Sepulchre were located. 
Have these two most sacred sites among the many 
hallowed places of the Holy Land been re-discov- 
ered? Or are they hidden. to encourage that wor- 
ship in the spirit which Jesus proclaimed to the 
Samaritan woman who pointed to the mountain of 
her fathers? Professor Kyle tells what archeology 
has to say upon this. To waik on the very ground 
where Jesus walked to the Cross thrills the heart 
that is waiting for him to come again ‘‘ in like man- 
ner,”” when he shall once more stand here, not in 
humiliation, but in Majesty. 








Christian sentiment had nothing to do with selecting 
the place to crucify our Lord, and so can have noth- 
ing to say in identifying it. Cold-blooded, cruel, 
heathen Roman soldiers selected the place. Future 
Christian sentiment concerning the place of the cruci- 
fixion was not even on the horizon of their imagina- 
tion, or, for that matter, the imagination of any other 
person in all the world, 


OW it is an April morning, as bright and glori- 
ous as may have been that first Easter morning, 
as our little party thread their way through the 

narrow, crowded streets of the Holy City, huddled to- 
gether with merchants and donkeys and wriggling 
urchins and fat, immovable women, who block the 
way,. We pass through long streets of steps, among 
heaps of grain and dry-goods and vegetables, under 
arcades and through busy bazaars, and out at last 
into the little open square in front of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. We have chosen a quiet day, 
and so pass around the shrines almost alone. This 
they tell us is the flat stone upon which they anointed 
the body of the Lord. Up in that gallery is the place 
where the cross stood, and in the pavement is the 
hole in which it was fastened! That shrine marks 
the place where his mother stood, and this the tomb 
of Adam! That crack in the rock is one the earth- 
quake made. It is not much of a crack, but they tell 
us it goes down to the middle of the earth! This 
central shrine is the Holy Sepulchre itself. The real 
grave is so obscured by marbles and gaudy decora- 
tions as scarce to look like a grave, while candles 
great and candles small and swinging lamps and 
smoking incense fill one’s eyes with glamor and one’s 
nostrils with so many odors that at last poor over- 
worked credulity cries out in remonstrance, ‘‘ This 
could not have been the place.’’ ‘They never laid 
him here.’’ I have even seen it stated soberly in a 
sacred geography vi the Holy Land that this collec- 
tion of superstitious absurdities make it certain that 
this is not ‘‘the place where the Lord lay.’’ And a 
distinguished divine once asked me, ‘‘ Do you think 
he was buried over there at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre with all its abominable superstitions ?'’ 
Every holiest sentiment rises up in rebellion at the 
thought. 

Here again we are reminded that, likewise, super- 
stition had nothing to do with selecting ‘‘the place 
where the Lord lay,’ and must not be allowed to say 
anything against any identification of it. Is it not 
rather to be taken for granted that wherever was. be- 
lieved to be the place, there superstitions would collect? 


HERE, we have climbed to this house-top, a little 
inside the Jaffa gate on the northern slope of the 
modern Mount Zion. It is the large house of the 

genial dragoman of the American Consulate, Mr. 
Gelat. The position and the height of the house 
make it one of the best lookout places in the Holy 
City, and unsurpassed for the one purpose for which 
we have come, fo see the two Calvaries. That black 
dome to the north, beyond Hezekiah’s pool, is the 
dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where our 
hearts were so filled with rebellious incredulity. And 
beyond, perhaps a half mile away, outside the Damas- 
cus gate, is the ‘‘ green hill far away,’’ ‘‘ Skull Hill,’’ 
known to the Christian world as Gordon's Calvaty, 
where our hearts were so drawn out by the fitness of 
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the place. We have given full play to Christian 
sentiment and experienced all the repulsiveness of 
superstition. Now we have come to this place, 
the best in Jerusalem for the purpose, that we may 
calmly weigh the evidence and form some opinion of 
our own about ‘‘where the Lord lay.’’ In this clear, 
cool atmosphere our thoughts begin to clear also. 

The first thing that comes to mind as we look at 
yonder little hill beyond the Damascus gate, is that 
we do not know that the tragic procession dragging 
our Lord to his death passed out at that gate, nor have 
we the least idea which way it turned when beyond 
the city walls. And then there is not the slightest 
indication that he was crucified upon a hill, much less 
a mountain. ‘‘A green hill far away”’ is a modern 
poetic fancy. ‘*Mount’’ Calvary has no biblical 
warrant ; indeed, was probably first mentioned 333 
A. D. by a pilgrim, and there is no likelihood that 
he was any better informed on the subject than the 
pious tourist of to-day. The Roman soldiers, to avoid 
Jewish excitement concerning this One who must have 
seemed to them a fanatical sectarian, were most likely 
to choose some secluded, inconspicuous place. Jewish 
Rabbis say that the public place of execution was 
always kept out of sight of the temple. This place 
could not have been so unless the city itself obscured 
the view. Then these heles that have been pictured 
as eyes in the skull,—a Jerusalem friend who has 
sat at table with me for many_days tells me he 
well remembers that when a boy 4e saw these holes 
made by guarrymen | 

This garden also,—of course we all know, when we 
think but a moment, that this garden was made by 
the German caretakers of the place. If any garden 
was here in the days of our Lord, it did not survive 
the siege of Jerusalem. For this point is. exactly 
between the camp of Titus away yonder a mile to the 
north and the city wall just below us, and Titus 
leveled every orchard and garden all the way in to 
make™a clear field for military operations. As to the 
‘*new tomb,’’ none of these tombs are: new: now. 
They are all alike old to us. That this one is un- 
finished is of no consequence. Nothing indicates 
that the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea was unfinished. 
Our hearts all say that the Garden Tomb is a fit place; 
but there is not a particle of evidence to support. its 
identification as ‘‘ the place where the Lord lay.’’ 


EITHER can much be said for the place at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre as the real ‘‘ place 
where the Lord lay,’’ but what little evidence 

there is points to ‘hat neighborhood. ‘The early Ciris- 
tians of the Apostles’ day prubably kept in mind the 
place of the sepulchre, though that is not as certain as 
some seem to think. It was the fact of the resurrection, 
not the place of the burial, that set the world ablaze. 
Places are not apt to become sacred in a community 
until they become old. Moreover it does not appear 
that they had intended to bury Jesus in the tomb of 
Joseph, but only to lay him there temporarily until the 
feast-time should be over. Som« people question 
whether or not they ever thought o. chat as his burial- 
place. Still it is difficult to think that the early 
Christians did not know the place. In the beginning 
of the fourth century Queen Helena said that she was 
shown in a dream the place of the crucifixion. Her 
dream is of little value, but the information most 
certainly given at Jerusalem about the probable local- 
ity, which was the stuff out of which her dream was 
made, is more important. There had always been 
Christians about the city, after the place had become 
sacred in the sentiment of the Christian world, and it 
is most likely that the tradition of the location was 
not far from correct. 

The place was ‘‘ outside the wall,’’ I have brought 
you to this house-top to note that there is a sharp 
ascent immediately to the left of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. It is most incredible that any city 
engineer would ever have built a wall on the slope of 
a hill with high ground immediately outside upon 
which an enemy could stand and shoot over the wall 
into the city. So, not necessarily at this traditional 
place, but probably not far away, may be the true site 
of the Holy Sepulchre. And we may content our- 
selves with the rather confident assurance that the 
exact spot will never be found. 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 5 (Gen. 1:1to2: 3) 








A® I was the youngest among my sisters, mother 
allowed me to go to school ; indeed, I was so mis- 
chievous that she was glad to have me out of the 
house, where I hindered more than helped. There 
had been for some time in Abeih two day-schools, 
one for boys and one for girls, beside: a boarding- 
school for boys. I was to go to the girls’ school, not 
to learn to read and write, for that was considered un- 
ladylike in those early days. Education of that kind 
was thought to rob a girl of her modesty. I was told 
not to think of learning anything like that at the 
school, but to learn how to sew and embroider, so 
that later I might earn my living with my needle. So 


‘it came about that one day I started, a timid little girl, 


fatherless and poor, on the way to the mission school 
that was to change the whole trend of my life. 

The lady in chargé of the mission sewing-school in 
Abeih was a dear, consecrated woman, Mrs; William 
Bird, wife of the veteran Dr. Bird, who had been 
laboring in Abeih since 1843.. The work at which 
she set me first, with the other little girls of the class, 
was overhanding squares of patchwork which she re- 
ceived from America. One day, after I iad been in 
the school some little time, a prize was offered for the 
best patchwork done by the little girls. This prize 
was a large veil with colored figures, of the kind that 
the Mount Lebanon girls wore on their heads as they 
went tothe fountain. The contest lasted a week, and 
at its end, when the sewing was examined, Mrs. Bird 
found that mine fulfilled the requirements. She told 
me to come to her house to receive my veil, but that 
day I was afraid to go. I thought that surely she 
would write a paper over my head and make me fly 
to America. It would have been a very easy passage, 
but I did not venture. 


What Came of a Pair of New Shoes 

» The next day Mrs. Bird repeated the invitation. I 
was divided between a great longing for the veil, which 
tempted me wonderfully, and the fear which still 
beset me. At last I made up my mind that I would 
be brave, and started for my first visit to a mission- 
ary's home. I thought myself very big. But when 
I came to the gate I saw the difference between this 
home and mine. I looked at the house, I looked at 
the yard, I looked at the court, and I looked at my 
feet, encased in shoes very old and broken and very 
muddy. Hesitating, at last I decided to leave my 
shoes outside. I washed the mud from my feet in a 
brook that flowed by, and came barefooted and stood 
in the courtyard, where Mrs. Bird met me with a very 
sweet look on her motherly face. With a question or 
two she learned why I wore no shoes. 

‘*] did not know you were so poor,'’ she said. 

‘¢ Yes, Mrs, Bird,’’ I answered, ‘‘I lost my father, 
and my mother cannot buy me new shoes."’ 

‘*Do you come to our Sunday-school ?'’ 

‘*Oh, no! - Don’t you know, I'm a Maronite girl, 
and my people would not allow me."’ 

‘«If I give you new shoes, will you come?’’ she 
said, smiling at me. 

Now I wanted the new shoes badly ; I was always 
fond of dress and pretty things. But I did not want 
to go to that Sunday-school. I thought and thought ; 
it seemed too good a chance to lose. 

«If you will give me the new shoes,’’ I said at last, 
«I will come for one time only."’ 

Immediately Mrs. Bird sent and got me a pair of 
red native shoes, slipper-like, and gave me the veil I 
had: won, and I went home very happy. I felt that 
for the sake of what she had given me I must keep my 
promise, though promises in the East are not often 
kept ; so on Sunday I started out, much ashamed, 
and very anxious that no one should know where I 
was going. If the little boys in the village had found 
out my destination they would have followed me with 
stones all the way home. 

I reached the mission chapel, but had no courage 
to enter. I stood by the door, frightened, first look- 
ing in, then looking out, wishing for somebody to 
come and take me in. Presently sweet Mrs. Bird saw 
me, and came and led me by the hand to her own 
class, where I was seated at her side. When they 
began to sing, it was a great curiosity to me ; my eyes 
and my heart were wide open. Soon Mrs. Bird, sit- 
ting beside me, began to tell me the old; old story in 
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When. Layyah Escaped to the Missionaries 


The second chapter of Mrs. Barakat’s story of her life 





In the land where a mother was urged to drop her 
baby girl by the wayside to die so that the flight 
would not be retarded, the loved ones of that same 
girl combined to save her from the ** disgrace "’ of an 
education and a pure faith in Jesus. Layyah Bara- 
kat tells how she first learned to love the Jesus 
whom her ancestors had died for; and how her fam- 
ily and her nation’s customs joined in the struggle 
to keep her from the foreigners who taught girls 
how to read and write and gave them strange doc- 
trine about a Saviour. And all this was in the land 
of that Saviour, where they are learning anew the 
pure Gospel of grace. Mrs. Barakat’s life story 
shows how God led out one of his children from 
Syria to be a messenger to the land of the mission- 
aries. It shows, too, how the God of the nations is 
the God also of the one child. 








her loving, gentle way. I was not a heathen girl ; 
my people were ‘‘ Nazara'’ ; my ancestors had laid 
down their lives for Christ ; but the dear old story as 
it was told to me by. Mrs. Bird was a new story to my 
soul. ‘Is this the new religion ?’’ I said to myself. 
‘*No, this is the same Christ that we suffered for in 
the massacre.’’ But it was told in such a simple way, 
so sweet and plain, that even the poor barefooted, un- 
lettered child could take it in. 

When the service was over she gave me a picture 
card and took my name, encouraging me to come 
again next Sunday. . I was so delighted with this first 
experience that I did return, and by the time I had 
been in Sunday-school the second Sunday and the 
third I had made up my mind that I must grow up to 
be a woman like Mrs. Bird. 

At last I determined to go every week to Sunday- 
school and to learn to read the Bible, which was our 
text-book, and which I was growing to love more and 
more. My eyes began to be opened, and the Good 
Shepherd began to lead His wandering sheep in His 
own way, 

Of all our family, only one so far had ever departed 
from the Maronite faith, He was my mother’s oldest 
brother, who had been Doctor Calhoun’s tutor in 
Arabic, and in this way had become a Protestant. 
He had the honor at his death of being the first 
native buried in the mission cemetery at Abeih. But 
he. had been bitterly opposed and persecuted by all 
the rest of the family ; and especially his younger 
brother, a wealthy merchant in Beirut, felt an intense 
hostility toward the foreigners and their new religion. 
This uncle was a man of upright and noble character, 
and sincerely devout in his own church. So when 
he learned of my devotion to the foreigners, and how 
I was learning to read and write, he became con- 
vinced that I was determined to follow in his brother’ s 
footsteps and, like him, prove a disgrace to my 
family. In order to remove me from the influence of 
the missionaries and to stop my attendance on their 
school he sent for me to come-to Beirut, to his home, 
that I might wait on my grandmother, who had fallen 
and broken her hip. 


Doing Penance for Loving Christ 

Like the devout Maronite he was, my uncle insisted 
that every day I must go to church, confess, and do 
penance for my sin in trying to embrace a new and 
heretical religion, and take the Holy Communion. 
To all this I did not deeply object. I was very fond 
of my uncle, and his home was a home of luxury for 
a poor, hungry girl ; but I missed my own dear peo- 
ple,. my mountain village, my beloved school, and I 
was anything but happy in my soul. The one great 
pleasure I had, however, was to wait every night for 
my uncle’s homecoming, when I met him at the door 
with a large brass basin and a pitcher from which I 
poured water over his hands as he entered the house. 
After he had washed his hands and face I would kneel 
on the floor, take off his shoes and stockings, pour 
fresh water into the basin, wash his feet and wipe 
them with my towel, and thus welcome him to his 
house, kissing his hand after I had finished my work. 
Sometimes for reward he would kiss me and pat me 


— 


on my shoulder, saying, ‘‘I hope you'll prove to be 


a good woman, like your grandmother.'’ 

One evening, as I awaited his coming as usual, I 
saw as soon as he entered that something was wrong. 
With a frown he said to me, sternly, ‘* Layyah, the 
muleteer Assad from Abeih has been at my store to- 
day, and told me more than I had known before 
about your indecency and boldness in going to those 
foreigners, and even, though you are a girl, learning 
to read and write. Do you mean to put me to shame? 
Do you want to disgrace my name? It is better for a 
girl like you to die than to be the cause of such news 
as I have heard to-day.'’ He took me by the shoul- 
der, refused me the privilege of washing his feet, and 
pushed me into a little room. ‘There,’ he said, 
**you stay until the foreigners come and take you 
away.’ I began to cry and begged him to let me go 
to my mother, but he locked me in and left me alone. 
The next day my aunt came to the room and tried to 
comfort me, telling me that my uncle loved me and 
was proud of me, but that he did not want me to dis- 
grace his name and have pedple talk about me as a 
prodigal girl. 

If you do not know the East you may not under- 
stand what it means to an Oriental to have any dis- 
grace come upon his name. _ If you want to know an 
Oriental you must know his name; his name is his 
personality. He is jealous of his name and will 
guard it like the apple of his eye, for the name is 
supposed to correspond with the character. All 
through the Bible runs this idea, that God is jealous 
of hisname. ‘He leadeth me,’’ says David, ‘in 
the paths of righteousness'’—why? Is it because I 
am the best sheep, or because he has need of me? 
No, not so, but‘! for his name's sake:'' <‘: Yes, 
Lord,'’ said Joshua, when God, provoked to wrath by 
the children of Israel, threatened to destroy them, 
‘syes, I know thou canst do it, but what then wilt 
thou do for thy great name? Thy great name is upon 
them, and the heathen know that without it they were 
nothing but slaves.'’ So for his great name's sake 
he has to forgive. ‘* You have provoked the Lord,'’ 
said Samuel, ‘* but it has pleased the Lord to call you 
a nation for his great name's sake.’’ Even so the 
name of Jesus was chosen to fit the work that he 
should do—to save his people from their sins. So 
you will see that the name is throughout the East 
considered the index of the personality ; a man’s 
name is himself. 


When They Planned a Marriage 

My aunt told me finally that I was not to go back 
to my mother, but that my uncle intended to get me 
a husband and have me married, so that I should re- 
main in Beirut under a hu$Sband’s care, and not seek 
the foreigners any more. At this I began to cry 


“again, but in spite of all my pleadirgs not to be mar- 


ried I was left alone again. They had never been 
cruel, but always very kind to me; but now they 
were very anxious to save my name. 

I stayed there quietly for a while, trying to make 
the best of it. But when I thought of getting mar- 
ried, oh, how I longed to take wings and fly away to 
mother! I was given the freedom of the house after 
a little, and one day, when my aunt was busy and 
nobody else was at home, I made up my mind to run 
away, believing that I might see some travelers start- 
ing for Mount Lebanon and go home with them. 
Watching my opportunity I stealthily opened the gate 
and darted out into the street.. There I wandered 
around looking for a muleteer, but none was to be 
seen. Green country girl that I was, unfamiliar with 
the city, I lost my way as I wandered from street to 
street, and at last found that I did not know the way 
back to my uncle’s house. At last like a flash the 
thought came, ‘* Why not goto the Americans ? They 
saved us in the massacre ; they may save me now."’ 
But I did not know any of them ; the only mission- 
aries I knew were far away in my native town. The 
next old man I met on the street I stopped, and asked 
him if he could direct me to any of the Americans. 
** Near by,'’ he said, ‘‘in that beautiful house right 
before you, lives an American gentleman, Dr. Henry 
Jessup. You can go to him."’ 

Dr. Jessup was a stranger to me, and I was shaking 
with fright as I knocked at his gate. He came to the 
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door himself. ‘* What is the matter with you?’’ he 
asked kindly. ‘‘ Where did you come from and who 
are you?"’ « ? mic 
~-]tolé-liim my name and my story as best I could, 
and he took me in, saying, ‘* You can stay as long as 
you like in my house, and as long as you are here 
you'll be preanies by the United States flag." May 
God use 

the oppressed and the suffering. 

I had not been in the house very long when there 
came a knock at the door, and there were my uncle, 
my father’s sister, and my oldest brother, When I 
heard their voices my heart went down to my feet. for 
1 knew my aunt's cleverness, and I was afraid she 
might succeed in taking me away from my refuge. 1 
shall never forget that moment. In those days they 
used the old iron bedsteads with ruffles around them, 
and’ I crept into the bedroom, rolled myself in a 
blanket, and hid under the bed behind the valance, 


e stars and stripes forever thus to protect © 
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so that if Dr. Jessup was compelled to give me up to 
my relatives he would not be able to find me. 
The bedroom window opened on the court where 


“they Stood, and‘I could hear my aunt's voice plainly. . 


She was not sure that I was in the house, but she had 
been told that a girl of my description had been in- 
quiring for the American missionaries, 

‘Well, I am certainly not Layyah,* said Dr, 
Jessup, calmly, ‘‘ but I am the American missionary. 
What can I do for you?** 

She talked very fast, as spokesman for the three, 
telling how determined they were to take me away. 
Dr, Jessup was very kind and patient, but very firm’ 
in saying that this was his house and that he was free 
in it. He would not admit that I was there, and 
though she did everything in her power to make him 
answer her directly, he always evaded the question. 
At last they went away. 

(Continued on page 823) 
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How to Get Enthusiastic Over Genesis 


By James M. Gray, D.D., Dean of the Moody Bible Institute 





“ There is a nation different from all nations—the Jews ; there is a Man different from all men— 
the Lord from héaven; and there is a Book different from all other books.” Thus the distin- 
guished Jewish convert, Adolph Saphir, told how Israel and Christ and Scripture are linked 
together. Have you learned to love passionately the Word that reveals Jesus Christ? Dr. Gray 


points out some things necessary to such. a love. 


In an every-week article on Genesis, beginning 


in this issue, Dr. Gray will lead in such a study of Genesis as should help to a new conception of 
the whole Bible. And may this new conception, for those who have not already entered into it, 
mean the way to a new, enthusiastic, and victorious Life in Christ Jesus. 


OW that we are beginning anew the study of the 
Bible, it is a good time to ask anew, What és 

_ the Bible? It is not man's book, but. God's 
book. ‘‘No prophecy’ —practically no word in the 
Bible—‘‘ever came by. the will.of man* but. men 
spake from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit’’ 
(2 Pet. 1: 21). Supernatural‘in its origin and charac- 
ter, how can it be understood without supernatural 
aid? Is ‘it to be wondered at that Paul should 
say to the Corinthians, ‘the. natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God" (1 Cor. 2: 14)? 
Let us, then, with the first lesson in Genesis, seek, 
and submit ourselves unto, and expect the guidance 
and illumination of, the Holy Spirit. 

But what zs the Bible? There is history in it, and 
always accurate ; but it is not a history. There is 
philosophy in it, and natural science,—the truest 
philosophy and the most exact. science ; but it is not 
a treatise upon either.. There is ethics in it, the 
purest known; but it is not a book of morals. It 
contains just so much of all these things, no more no 
less, as may be necessary for the furtherance of its 
one great object, viz.: to ‘‘reveal the redemptive 
activity of God.’ The Bible is a Divine revelation 
of God's plan of redemption, The moment you lose 
sight of this you lose the key to its interpretation ; and 
keeping this in mind you have the explanation of all 
its difficulties. 


God’s Two Instruments 
In this plan of redemption, God is pleased to use 
two’ instruments, or servants, as Isaiah calls them 
(isa. 42: 1-4, 43. 10-12), The first is his only- 
begotten and well-beloved Son, who came into the 
world to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself (Heb. 
9 : 26); and the second is the nation of Israel. We 
all understand about the first, but some are in igno- 
rance about the second ; and this ignorance is one 
important reason why the Bible is so uninteresting to 
them—especially the Old Testament. Way should 
almost the whole of the Old Testament, and a large 
part also of the New, be occupied with Israel? I 
have a friend who teaches a young men's Bible class, 
and when the lessons were in Old Testament history 
his wife urged him to give them up and teach the 
history of the Pilgrims instead! She thought the 
latter would be far more interesting to the young men, 
and more important and up-to-date. 
Now there are three purposes for which God chose 
Israel as an instrument in redemption. First, she 
..was to be a repository for his truth, and to her were 
committed the sacred oracles. Second, she was to be 
a,.channel for the incoming of the Personal Redeemer, 
the seed of the woman, into the world. And third, 
she was to be God's national witness before the other 
nations to testify to his unity, his sovereignty, his holi- 
ness, truth, power, goodness, wisdom, and love. As a 


result of this testimony the other nations were to be 
brought into willing subjection and obedience to: him. 

Israel has fulfilled: the first two of these obligations, 
but has failed in the third. She has never borne a 
true witness to Jehovah, and the result is seen both in 
her history and in that of the-nations around her. As 
to the latter, they are still, as nations, not’ subject to 
the will of God , and as to Israel, she is dispersed 
among them, suffering hardship and persecution, 
which must continue ‘‘ until the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles be come in ' (Rom, 11.’ 25), and **she hath re- 
ceived of the Lord’s hand. double for all her sins’’ 
(Isa. 40 : 1). 

Why so Much of Israel in the Bible ? 

In other words, all the prophets teach that Israel 
is to be restored to her own land some day and to the 
Messiah she has rejected, .and that she will then take 
up the mission to which she has been unfaithful. hith- 
erto, and God will bless her more than of old, and 
use her in blessing the whole earth. That is the mil- 
lennium. 

This is the reason so much of the Bible is filled 
with Israel. It is not that God has a partiality for 
that people, or that they are more deserving than 
others, but that they have been chosen for this great 
purpose of benefit to others whose highest interest is 
bound up in the knowledge of it all. 

Take the first six months’ lessons of 1913, for ex- 
ample. They are all in Genesis except the Easter 
and temperance lessons, but seventeen of them, not 
counting the reviews, deal with the early history of 
Israel. The creation, the fall of man, the flood— 
these stupendous events are all passed over in a few 
chapters of the book, and then we are plunged into 
the history of this little nation, and kept there practi- 
cally till we reach the New Testament epistles. And 
we are brought back to it again in the book of Reve- 
lation. There must be a supreme reason for this. 
And if God is the Author of the Bible, what an en- 
thusiasm. we should have in finding out this reason 
for ourselves ! : 

How may we do it? The “synthetic’’ reading of 
the Bible is the way to do it, but for the present we 
are limited to the synthetic reading of Genesis only. 
Will it startle you to be asked to read the whole of 
Genesis at a single reading? If not, let me ask you 
to do so several times during this six months, and the 
sooner the better. If you will read it through at a 
single reading twice this week, and eight times this 
month, you will have that real joy and conscious 
power in the study or teaching of it that comes only to 
those who are masters of the things they do. Read 
it through without a commentary or other help. These 
are useful in their place, but their place is.not before, 
but after, one has mastered the given book on his own 
account. 
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Getting the Large View 
The great English philosopher, John Locke, gives 


‘this testimony about reading through an epistle at a 


sitting: ‘‘lf the first gave some light, the 
second gave more; and so I on reading 
constantly the whole epistle over at once, till I came 
to have a eral view of the writer's purpose, 
the chief es of his discourse, the arguments 
used, and the disposition of the whole. This, I con- 
fess, is not to be obtained by one or two hasty read- 
ings: it must be again and again with a 


close attention to the tenor of the discourse, and a 


neglect of the divisions in chapters and verses. 

ye safest way is to suppose the epistle but one busi- 

ness, and one aim until, by frequent perusal of it, you 

are to see in it distinct. independent matters 
which Will forwardly show themselves. "’ 

Dr. S.C. Green quotes this testimony in the latest 
edition of Angus’ Bible Hand-book, and adds ‘* Let 
this plan be adopted by any humble, prayerful Chris- 
tian, —by one, ‘that is, whose heart is, on the whole, 
in unison with the writer’s,—and the meaning of the 
whole will generally appear. In the meantime, and 
as a. present blessing, he will feel and appreciate indi- 
vidual. promises and truths to an extent unknown be- 
fore. Scripture is, in fact, a tree of life; its matured 
fruits infinitely precious, and its very leaves for the 
healing of the nations.’’ 


* I supposed I knew my Bible, 
Reading piecemeal, hit or miss, 
Now.a bit of John or Matthew, 
Now a snatch of Genesis, 
Certain chapters of Isaiah, 
Certain alae (the twenty. third !), 
Twelfth of Romans, First of Proverbs,— 
Ves, I thought I knew the Word! 
But I found that thorough reading 
Wasa different thing to do, 
And the way was. unfamiliar 
When.I read the Bible through. 


** You who like to play at Bible, 
Dip and dabble, here and:there, 
Just before you kneel, aweary, 
And yawn through a hurried prayer, - 
¥eu.who treat the Crown of Writings .. 
As you treat no other book— 
Justa paragraph disjointed, 
_Just'a crude, impatientlook— ——__. 
Try.a.worthier procedure, — ‘ah 
' Try abroad and steady view ; 
You. will kneel in very rapture 
When. you read. the Bible through !’’ 
—Amos R.. Wells 
For one thing,-so far as Genesis is concerned, you 
willbe surprised to find. by this process, not only. how 
exceedingly interesting that. book is, and exceedingly 
simple, but how easily the whole of it can be kept ‘in 
mind: by a skeleton of eight words. Here they are: 


CREATION, ABRAHAM, 
THE FALt, Isaac, 
THE DELucgE, jacos, 
THE TOWER OF BABEL, JOsEPH. 


In Eden, man was at first in what is called’the 
age of innocency, where the divine favor rested upon 
him, and where he was placed under a covenant or 
obligation. of a peculiar kind, which will be referred 
to in. the second lesson of the year. Expelled from 
Eden, he enters upon what is called the age of con- 
science, where other obligations are upon him under 
another covenant. He fails here as before, and at 
length reaches a second crisis where the whole race 
is swept off the earth, with the exception of eight 
souls. A new age is entered upon after the flood, 
sometimes called the age of human government ; but 
man again fails, as indicated in the crisis connected 
with the Tower of Babel. God now reveals the plan 
associated with the call of Israel in Abraham. Here 
we have the age of promise, continuing through the 
histories of Isaac, Jacob, and. Judah, down to the 
Mosaic age, where new obligations are imposed and 
another covenant revealed. It will anticipate too 
much to pursue the subject further,. but all ‘these 
things are before us in the coming lessons, and open 
up a program of intense delight to one who has eyes 
to see and ears to hear. 

Concerning the eight words by which the whole of 
Genesis may be kept in mind, we mean that the sub- 
sidiary facts will group themselves in one’s recollec- 
tion around these words, if the reading is pursued as 
here advised. And what a satisfaction thus to know 
the book! What child's play to study it after that! 
And what an appetite one will have for the next book 
and to carry the story through. Do try it. It has 
meant.so much.to a friend of mine that-he wouldn't 
take the whole world in exchange for it. Begin, this 
year right Read Genesis / 

CHICAGO, 
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“LESSON FOR JAN. 5 (Gen. 1: 1 to 2: 3) 





How Shall Sex Hygiene Be Taught? 
By William A. McKeever 
Professor of Pees eae Seren College, 


HILE we are setting apart stated occasions for 
temperance lessons in the Sunday-school, 
should we not include in our plan a definite 

time and method for teaching sex hygiene? How- 
ever, the matter is a delicate one to present. It is 
my belief that the great majority of Sunday-school 
teachers, being themselves comparatively young, are 
not at all well fitted to perform this service. I do not 
see how it can be weill'‘done in any other way than 
under the careful supervision of the minister of the 
church. Through the medium of the excellent litera- 
ture now available he may and should first inform 
himself as to the psychologic and pedagogic aspects 
of the problem. He may then draw up a plan of 
instruction and appoint special teachers for the 
subject. bp ert! 

The sex instruction will come with the greatest 
force and appeal only in case of adolescent boys and 
girls. In fact, the advisability of the Sunday- 
school’s attempting to give any such instruction to 
pre-adolescents may be seriously. doubted. The 
parent is in the only natural position to undertake 
this important task. 

Of course, it need not be pointed out that sex in- 
struction in the case of adolescents cannot be given 
to a mixed class. The well advised teacher will pro- 
ceed chiefly by example and precept. The ordinary 
class member is presumably already in possession of 
not a little crude and possibly debasing information 
on the subject. The two main ‘lines to follow in 
course of the discussion are these : ;, 

1. Make it as clear’ as possible that sex abuse 
proves to be a most destructive agency in depleting 
the health of the individual ; that it stunts the growth, 
and impairs the physical strength ; that it is a deter- 
rent of skill and expertness in doing mechanical work 
and on. the athletic field. 2. The mental situation 
must be gone into, urging that the victim is practi- 
cally certain to weaken his mind activities and to fall 
back in his classes, and, above all else, to. lose his 
peace of mind. He will suffer from despondency, 
from self-hatred, and from misgivings about his own 
place in the world. 

Finally it may be shown by means of example that 
the sex pervert is on the way to death and destruc- 
tion. He will- almost certainly be forced te take a 
mean. and degraded place in the world. He will be 
marked by the coarseness of his thought and lan- 
guage. He will be listed with those who prey upon 
the virtue of women and who blight home life. 

I have in mind a pathetic example of precisely this 
kind of character—a man forty-five years of age, oid 
and broken down thirty years before his time ; dis- 
loyal to his family, which he has abandoned ; a de- 
spiser of virtuous men and the defamer of virtuous 
women. Depleted of all his mental powers, he curses 
the day of his birth. 

It seems to me that the church and the Sunday- 
school may indeed co-operate in doing effective work 
by way of combating .the social evil. Among other 
things, let there be created a local sentiment in re- 
spect to the matter. Let the minister make this the 
subject of one or more vigorous, frank, insistent talks 
to parents. Let him point out specifically what 
parents may do to combat the evil. And then let 
him turn his attention to the teachers of the Sunday- 
school, giving them first a careful survey of the situa- 
ation together with literature to read, and second a 
specific outline of methods of procedure for teaching. 
It seems practicable for him to appoint certain Sun- 
days for undertaking this new and important work. | 

In outlining the course of instruction for the Sun- 
day-school teachers, much caution should be exer- 
cised that morbid desire and curiosity on the part of 
the pupil be not aroused. Plain facts and statistics 
must be given, but in a tactful way and with a view 
to arousing, first a disgust for the conduct of the sex- 
ual purvert, and second a strong, secretsresolution 
on the part of the pupil to live a clean, Chris- 
tian life. In the process of all the instruction on the 
subject, there is no good reason why the sex nature 
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, How a new remedy for an old peril is being found in the Sunday-schools is told in Mr. Frank L. 
7 Brown’s department on bringing Home and Sunday-school into close relationship 
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- Closely linked with the failure of many homes in 
the. great matter of training the children in chaste- 
ness.of thought and life, is the failure of the parents 
to know and live according to God’s plan in the 
sacred relationship of married life. What that plan 
is is forcefully and reverently told by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. D. Gordon in ‘“‘ The Quietest Talk,”’ a booklet 
published by the Revell Co. at 10 cents. A more 
specific discussion of the problems involved will be 
found in Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen’s ‘‘ Ideal Married 
Life *’ (Revell, $1.25). Christ the life, in this as in 
every other matter, will be found the solution for 
, every difficulty. 








should not be regarded as having an exalted and even 
a divine meaning. It is certainly the source of much 
that-is noble and sublime in the character of the well- 
poised, well-developed individual. 1 


< 
Some New Steps in Sex Education 


By Frank L. Brown 


Secretary of the International Sunday-School 
Association's Commission for the Study of the 
Adolescent Period 


OLUMES have been and are being written on the 
crucial subject of sex hygiene, and the duty of 
the church, the public school, and the home to 

unite in a campaign to convey proper instruction in a 
proper way to the millions of young people who are 
vearly entering their teens unprepared regarding the 
great physical and moral crises of these critical years. 

The newspapers of the great cities are giving much 
Space'to the efforts on the part of, the municipalities 
and reform agencies ‘to eliminate or curb the social 
evil-which has left its black trail: of broken homes 
and broken lives through all the centuries. It is not 
needed or possible here to set out the startling facts 
brought out by such bodies as the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission. Sane thinking will carry us for the remedy 
farther up stream, where wholesome instruction shall 
come to the life from those closest to the life in the 
new plan of right formation as contrasted with refor- 
mation. 

The question which we are to deal with here is the 
relationship of the Sunday-school to this problem, and 
how the Sunday-school and the home may co-operate 
in safeguarding the young people through these years 
of storm and stress, 

Professor George Albert Coe told the writer that 
while he had always held strenuously that sex in- 
struction was the duty of the home alone, the appall- 
ing failure of the home to do this had made such in- 
struction the duty of the church or other agencies best 
adapted to convey it. 

The need seems to be emphasized by the statement 
of Mi. E. K. Mohr, Superintendent of the Purity 
Department of the International Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, that not five percent of parents are giving 
clear sex instruction to their children ; that seventy- 
five percent get the impure knowledge of life before 
they are ten years of age ; and that it is supposed that 
ninety-five percent of our boys contract vicious habits. 

The known facts as to conditions in grammar and 
high schools are sufficiently impressive to make this 
question of instruction in sex hygiene the subject of 
an entire number of the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. 

New York State has recognized the need by estab- 
lishing a department to give specific instruction in 
various cities of the state by public lectures. The 
American Medical Society has a committee on public 
instruction in sex hygiene. Such magazines as The 
Ladies’ Home Journal have courageously faced the 
problems involved. 

While there is genuine difference of opinion among 
those most interested in remedying the serious condi- 
tions existing as to the methods to be employed, there 





1 Professor McKeever has written a sixteen-page pamphlet entitled 
“ Instrudting the Young in Regard to Sex,” which will be mailed by 
him for a‘two-cent stamp, or at one cent each for ten or more copies. 
In-this pamphlet is suggested a list of books on the subject. A valua- 
bn list will also be found at the close of Mr. Brown’s article.—Tue 
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is general agreement as to two things : first, that the 
parents, who stand closest to their children, must be 
helped to undertake the duty and privilege of instruc- 
tion, and second, that this instruction, to be effective, 
must be religiously motived and functioned in the 
highest objectives, such an objective, for instance, as 
the preservation of these God-given powers for God's 
program of a pure fatherhood and motherhood. ; 
The church and Sunday-school, representing these 
higher motives and standing closest to the home as 
teachers in the realm of morals and religion, must 
squarely face the responsibility for specific service 
just here to the home. The church, it must be con- 
fessed, has lagged behind the public school and com- 
munity in meeting this great need for home education 
as to the home's greatest need and peril, There are 
increasing evidences, however, of an awakening. — - 
The International Sunday School Association has 
had for several years a Purity Department to dissem- 
inate literature and awaken interest. State Sunday- 
school associations are forming similar departments. 
In conventions of Sunday-school workers the subject 


‘is being bravely presented. Exhibits of best literature 


for workers and parents are being found at such gath- 
erings. In the Training School of the International 
Sunday School Association at Lake Geneva, Wiscon- 
sin, last summer, the subject was clearly presented as 
an organization responsibility, and a complete library 
of best books was displayed. eee, 

The report of the ‘* Commission of the International 
Sunday School Association for Study of the Adolescent 
Period ’’ will include a strong presentation of the_re- 
lation of the church to this question of sex hygiene as 
seen from the standpoint of physicians and specialists 
of the highest standing and closest relatiénship' to 
this subject. 

‘Pastors are in many places squarely facing their re- 
sponsibility. The rector of an Episcopal church ‘in 
Brooklyn, with consent of the parents of members’ of 
his confirmation class, invites a physician to give a 
talk to the boys, and, at a different time, to the girls 
of his class, as a regular part of their preparation for 
church relationship. ~ . 

Dr. Charles. M. Sheldon, author of ‘In His Steps’’ 
has declared his decision to have a competent man 
give talks on sex hygiene to his Sunday-school. A 
men’s Bible class in Brooklyn has invited a Christian 
physician to talk on the relation of men to the ques- 
tion of social purity. This should not take the place 
of the Bible-study session. 

In the writer’s school the young men have been ad- 
dressed on several week-night occasions by a Christian 
physician, The young men and their teachers were 
out in large numbers, and the effect was most whole- 
some. Our girls of the adolescent period have been 
similarly addressed by a lady physician, the parents 
having first been seen by the teachers. Parents’ meet- 
ings have been addressed on the duty of the parent, 
and wise books suggested for parents’ use. 

In Boston the Sunday-school Superintendents’ 
Union has supplied to Sunday-school superintendents 


of the city the following letter for distribution to - 


fathers : 


Through the courtesy of the superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school of which your boy is a member we take the 
liberty of writing you on a subject of great importance. 

To careful students of the ‘* Boy Problem”? it has been 
apparent for some time that a right understanding of sex 
matters early in the boy's life has much to do with his right 
development along many lines. 

The streets are full of Aes on this subject which a boy is 
bound to hear, and unless he is armed with #auth with 
which to combat them, his outlook on matters of sex is 
certain to be perverted. 

Believing that many parents realize their responsibility, 
but through lack of information do not know what is best 
to say or how best to say it, we have carefully selected a 
few inexpensive books on this subject which will help you 
to understand just what to say, in the right way. 

If you will send your name and address to your Sunday- 
school superintendent, or better still speak to him yourself, 
he will be glad to advise you and procure sach books as 
you may require. 

Yours for the Boy, 
Sex Education Committee. 


F, C. Fotsom, Chairman. 
(A list of books in this field is given on page 824) 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


‘FOU know that there are other very ancient ac- 
counts of creation, but maybe you never 
any of them. Here is a little bit taken from 
the Bab: lonian account: ‘‘Long ago when the 
heaven deove had not been named and the earth be- 
neath had no name and only Apsu [the ocean], the 
primeval, who them, and Tiamat, Confusion, 
who bore them both, existed—there were created all 
the gods, ... Allthe gods went into the great hall 
before Anshar. They took courage and sat down to 
the banquet ; they ate bread and mixed wine. The 
sweet drink the. .. overcame their senses, they be- 
came drunk their bodies were filled with wine. ‘They 
lost their reason, their spirits rose, and they gave the 
rule to Marduk their avenger.” (So Marduk attacked 
Tiamat [Confusion], and it tells how he fought and 
slew her.) ‘ Then the lord quieted down seeing her 
omen he foul rotten flesh he tore away, and he 
performed wonderful deeds. He tore from her, like 
of a fish, her skin in two halves. Half of her he 
stood up and made it the heavenly dome. He pushed 
in front of it a bolt; he stationed a guard. And 
commanded him not to let the waters pour out too 
freely. . , . He established the mansions of the great 
gods, The stars corresponding to those he fixed and 
the annual constellations.” And soit goeson, What 
a contrast in this description of intelligent creation 
beginning in the drunken orgy of the gods and the 
lofty, solemn, and reverently simple statement of 
Genesis, ‘‘ In the beginning God created.” People act 
very much as they think their gods act, and so when 
we read of people who believed that gods were like 
these, we can quite understand how Assyrian gener- 
als lighted their gardens with lampstands made of the 
skulls of those whom they had captured and slain, 





The Teacher's Preparation 


[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 


There is a great grory 2 in this first chapter of 


Genesis. Remember that God’s Book is a revela- 
tion of spiritual truth, and is not a text-book of nat- 
ural science. Read very carefully the first two 
tagraphs of Dr. Thomas and the first two of 
rofessor Clow. Read also Dr. Gray’s article, ‘‘ How 
to Get Enthusiastic over Genesis,” on page 814 of 
this issue, It would seem to be a wasted oppor- 
tunity to spend the teaching hour telling in varied 
words just what God did, when the real value of the 
chapter is in showing what it does about God him- 
self. The lessons about the Creator are more impor- 
tant than those about the creation. Each step in the 
creation should be carefully explained (see Dr. 
Thomas’ notes on the meaning of the various words 
and the six periods). Dr. Gray's article also covers 
the subject step by step. For a discussion of a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the Creation than ordinarily 
iven read Dr. Farr's article, ‘‘Was the World 
Sreated in Six Days?’ on page 811 of this issue. 
Be prepared to answer big questions, | ‘‘ Pucker” 
both. asks and answers many of them, Ques- 
tions that will be suitable for the teacher’s use 
or for the adult student may be found at the close of 
Dr. Gray’s article. Dr. Clow’s last three paragraphs 
give the at, important spiritual lessons of the pas- 
sage ; The Class in Session and Teaching Points 
suggest others. Be careful not to give this chapter 
the flavor of controversy and lose the light of its real 
lesson. 


The Class in Session 


The Bible is the record of the past which preserves 
for us what men have learned about God, The first 
and biggest question in the world is one that the 
little child first asks, ‘‘Who made me?” The first 
word of the Bible is the answer to that question. 
This record is interested in telling us wo made the 
world and the men that live uponit. It is not particu- 
larly given to tell us Aow it was made, It tells us 
the one thing that we cannot find out for ourselves: 
‘In the beginning God created.” No other answer 
to the great question has ever been given that was 
satisfactory. 

Some one is likely to ask us what right we have to 
think that of all the unmeasurable creation with 
bodies very much greater in size than the earth God 
should so particularly care for the little speck of crea- 
tion called ‘‘ Earth,” and incidentally for such a tiny 
thing as man. This is just-an effort to club the im- 
agination into stupor. There are miilions upon mil- 
lions of acres of land in the United States, -and 
millions and millions of people. But I am more in- 
terested in one little spot that is only a fraction of an 
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LESSON 1. JANUARY 5. THE CREATION 


Genesis 1: 1 to. 2: 3. Commit verse 27 . 


Golden Text: In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.—Genesis 1: 1 


Read Genesis 1 and 2 S 


1 In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
2 And the earth was waste and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep : and Ps See of God ' moved upon the 
face of the waters. 2 And said, Let there be light : and 
there was light. 4 And God’saw the light, that it was : 
and God divided the light from the darkness. And God 
called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night. And 
there was evening and there was morning, one day. 

6 And God said, Let there be a? firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from. the waters. 7 
And God made the firmament, and divided the waters whi 
were under the firmament from the waters which were above 
the firmament: and it was so. 8 And God called the firma- 
ment Heaven, And there was evening and there was morning, 
a second day. , 

9 And God said, Let the waters under the heavens be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear: 
and it was so. ro And God called the dry land Earth ; and 
the gathering together of the waters called he Seas : and God 
saw that it was good. 12 And God said, Let the earth put 
forth s, herbs meray seed, and fruit-trees bearing fruit 
after their kind, wherein is the seed thereof, upon the earth : 
and it was so. 12 And the earth brought forth grass, herbs 

ielding seed after their kind, and trees bearing fruit; wherein 
s the seed thereof, after their kind: and God saw that,it was 
ood. 13 And there was evening and there was morning, a 
third day. 

14 And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of 
heaven to divide the day from the night ; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and years: 15 and let them 
be for lights in the firmament of heaven fo give light upon the 
earth: and it was so. 16 And God made the two great lights ; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night : Ae made the stars also. 17 And God set them in the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth, 18 and to 
rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light 
from the darkness : and God saw that it was good. 19 And 
there was evening and there was morning, a fourth day. 

20 And God said, Let the waters swarm with swarms of liv- 
ing creatures, and let birds fly above the earth *in the open 
firmament of heaven, 2r And God created the great sea- 
monsters, and every living creature that moveth, wherewith 
the waters swarmed, after their kind, and every winged bird 
after its kind: and God saw that it was good. 22 And God 
blessed them, saying,. Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill. the 

. waters in the Seas, and let birds multiply on the earth. . 23 
And there was evening and there was morning, a fifth day. 
24 And God said, Let the earth bring forth living creatures 
‘ after their. kind, cattle, and creeping things, and*beasts of the 
earth after their kind : and it was.so. 25 And God made- the 
beasts of the earth after their kind, and the cattle after their 
kind, and everything that creepeth upon the ground after. its 
‘kind : and God saw that it was good. 26 And God said, Let 
us make man in our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of:the sea, and‘over the ‘birds of 
the heavens, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 27 
And God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created: he him ; male and female created he them... . 31 And 
God saw everything that he had. made, and, behold, it: was 
very good. And there was evening and there was morning, 
the sixth day, 

1 Or, was brooding upon *% Heb. expanse. 

the expanse of the heavens. 


Zhe American Revision copyright, 1901 by Thomas Nelson.and Sons 


a 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Times.) 

Verse 1.—Does ‘‘in the beginning ’”’ refer to a. definite 
time? What: is meant by ‘the heavens’’? (Thomas ; 

~—Gray, 5.) 

Verse 2.—What does ‘* waste and void’? mean? Why 
is it stated that ‘* the Spirit of God moved.upon the face of 
the waters’’? (Thomas ; Gray, 8.) 

Verse 3.—How could there have been light before the 
sun was created? (Thomas; Gray, 13.) ‘ 

Verse 5.— What is meant here by ‘‘ one day ’’ ? (Thomas ; 
Clow, 2; Gray, 10; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 7.—What is the meaning of ‘‘the firmament ’’? 
Explain the phrase ‘‘the waters which were above the 
firmament’’? (Thomas; Gray, 11, 12. 

Verse 12.—Has the expression ‘‘ after their kind’’ any 
significance ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 16.—In what sense were the sun and moon to 
*‘rule’? the day and the night respectively? (Thomas ; 
Gray, 13; Mackie, 2, 3.) 

Verse 26.—What is the significance of the plural pro- 
nouns ‘‘us’’ and ‘‘our”’’ in this verse? (Thomas; Gray, 6. 

Verse-27.—What is meant’by thé statement that ‘* 
created man in his own image’’? (Thomas; Clow, 5, 
Class in Session, 3.) 

2: 2.—In what sense was it true that God ‘ finished ”’ 
the work of creation at this time? (Thomas.) 

Verse 3:—What is meant by ‘‘the seventh day,’’ and 
why is God represented as resting from his work ? (Thomas ; 
Clow, 3.) 


3 Heb. on the face of 








acre in extent than in all the rest of the countless 
acres of the Republic,—because my children are 
there. It is just so with our Heavenly Father. 

The great wonders of creation are none..the less 
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wonderful that they are only hinted at, and not de- 

ibed in detail, is a mystery in every one, 
but the most wondrous of them all‘is the last crea- 
tion—the molding of man.in God's own meee And 
you. ask what is that image? What can it be except 
the one great thing that sets man apart from all 
earthly creation — personality that can lize 
God? Man alone of all earthly creation is a person, 
and his. personality includes self-consciousness and 
God-consciousness, with reason and will. Not one 
of these things can be easily defined, yet each is 
the unmistakable possession of man. 


The Lesson Summary 
The one great lesson of the Genesis chapter is tha 
it tells us who created the world, and also why. he 
created it. The mystery of the world, from the 
springing blade of grass to the solitary snow-capped 
k that rears its barren point to the heavens 
above, is a never-ending invitation to its conquest and 
understanding. The mystery and power of it are 
tremendous, yet it is made as the fit workshop in 
which man may work out his own character and des- 
tiny. The grandeur of it all need not oppress us, but 
rather does it byes of the dignity and power of man 
to whom it is all given as his own possession to sub- 
due and fi. to his own uses. All other explanations 
of the origin of life and of man are cold, hopeless, 
and depressing. But he who believes that he was 
made by a Father-God, given a big life'to lead in a 
big world and power enough to gain dominion over it, 
has a basis for a hopeful life that is not easily shaken. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. How does the ocean help human life ? 

2. What is the miracle in every seed ? 

3- What is the benefit of seasons ? 

4. What is a.man’s most Godlike quality ? 

5. Why does this account make no mention. of things 
like electricity, steam, etc. ? 

6. What is man’s business in. the world. ? 


Other Teaching Points 

Earth and water are the two mineral elements of life.’ | 
How wonderful their separation for man’s safety; how mar- 
velous is the ocean, that great evaporating pan from which 
is lifted up enough water to keep the earth moist and fer- , 
tile, fill the rivers and springs that return again to the sea. 

Did you ever stop to think that men live mostly on vege- 
table seed? Wheat, nuts, tubers, all are the seed of the 
plant. And what a miracle a single seed is! Life in it! 
It reproduces itself! We cannot understand it! 

The morning sun and evening moon cause our séasons, 
making plants grow and rest each twenty-four hours, sum- 
mer. and winter, each with its indispensable sérvice to the 
fiel@ and its preduct. 

Man has made use of the beasts for his clothes and his 
food and his power, and how well the sheep and the cattle 
and.the horse have served us. How kindly they'should all 
be treated, 

The image of God, How pitiful that men should cloud 
their reason and enfeeble their wills with vice, self-indul- 
gence, poisonous drinks, and through cruelty of the strong 
to the weak. 

What a different world this would be if boys did not dis- 
count their manhood’s bodily and mental vigor with.cigar- 
ets and evil habits, and if they held their own bodies sacred 
as the temple of God. 

Life itself is a serious thing. Treat it lightly and it 
retaliates with sharp le sons. Treat it basely and: it: will 
devour us with its own energy. The wages of sin is death, 


A. Glimpse of: Next Week’s Lesson 
(Gen. 3 : 26, 27; 2; 4-25; Psa. 8.) 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

interest:in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher. 

When two men of courtly manners meet, they often 
take off their hats to each other in token of respect. 
There is something wrong with a person who does not 
have: any. respect for human beings. There is nothing 
so commonplace as man, and nothing on earth tocom- 
pare with: him in dignity and mystery. The secret 
of it is that he is made in the image of God. 


1, Why does the eighth Psalm fit in with this lesson ? 
2. What is the difference in the names applied to God 
in the first and the second chapters of Genesis ? 

3. What do you suppose the ‘ breath of life’? means ? 
4- How is man made from the dust of the ground? 
5. Can you find in this lesson 

The biggest thing God made ? 

How dirt becomes great ? 

Who was the first gardener? 

Why no man should be a loafer ? 

Why women are equal with men? 

One place a man should not leave ? 


Evanston, ILL, 
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LESSON: FOR: JAN. 5 (Gen. 1:1 02:3) 


Framed by the Word of God 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


-}:OW shall we regard this story of creation? It is 

i not myth. It is not m one more of the 
é many wistful legends and fantastic guesses of 
the nations. It is not poetry. It is not some dream- 
er’s imaginative description, adapted to the childhood 
of the race as a mother adapts her's of the stars to 
the child’s wondering and ungrown mind, or as an en- 
raptured heart breaks out in dari baponr pete: Such 
@ poetic picture may be found in m 104. It flashes 
upon us in such snatches of Hebrew rapture as we 
find: in Job38:7: ‘‘When the morning stars sang 
together and the sons of God shouted for joy.” It is 
not science. God has two books. One isthe book 
inscribed in large and Bam rom and flaming charac- 
ters-in the heavens, and written in the cramped and 
broken script of the earth. To that book we turn 
when. we wish to mark the footprints of the Creator, 
and to discern the working of his hands. That 
knowledge we render into the sciences of astronomy, 
and botany, and geology. But God’s second, sim- 
pler, clearer, nobler book is the Word of God. This 
is its first, as it is one of its most wondrous chapters. 
It was written as history, That is evident by the 
brevity and simplicity and seriousness of its style. 
Its regular, rythmic, and repeated formulas, ‘And 
God said”; ‘‘ And there was evening and there was 
morning, one day”; ‘‘ And God saw that it was good,” 
remind us of a book of law with its formality of state- 
ment. But it is history written with a religious pur- 
pose. It is history written under the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God, bestowed on this great believer. 
With-all such Scripture it is ‘‘ profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness.” 
, The writer of this record had two sources of knowl- 
edge, One was his knowledge of the physical world. 
He had.a thorough grasp of the learning of the East, 
of such, knowledge of nature as was included in the 
wisdom .of the Egyptians. His second source was 
his knowledge of God. It is this knowledge of God 
which lifts this record above all the childish and blun- 
dering cosmogonies of the early ages. He knows the 
mind and the heart of God, and in the light of that 
knewledge he sees the Creator working out His will, 
He places himself; quite naturally, on the earth, and 
writes as a spectator who beholds. the doing of the 
Lerd. He looks on’ what has been illuminatingly 
called, ‘‘ the panorama of creation.” He- segs it)pass- 
ing, hefpre him in, successive stages. _ These stages 
he describes as days, But he is ‘nét thinking of 
days of four-and-twenty hours, This séems evident 
from, the fact that .he speaks of the, evening and 
the morning (v. 5). before he records the creations 
of the sun.and moon, which mark the passing of 
arithmetical time (v. 14), ‘‘for seasons and for days 
and :for years.” Nor does he mean by ‘‘ days” vast 
geological periods. It is his simple and sufficient 
term. for the stages in God’s creating work. What he 
is ‘giving the world-is not a scientific diagram. He 
is not even painting a landscape. He is painting a 
portrait: That he tells us in his first line, ‘‘ Inithe 
beginning God.” It is God’s face, God’s mind, God's 
fingers at'work, he sees. The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews stands beside this writer when he 
says, ‘* By faith we understand that the worlds " (or, 
as it should be, ‘‘ the ages ”—please to mark the plural) 
** were framed by the Word of God.” 

There are three momentous truths which this record 
reveals. The first is that the worlds are the work 
o a living, conscious, personal Being. That is en- 
orced‘in the whole story. But it comes into clearer 
light in such expressions as, ‘‘ And God said’”’; ‘And 
God-called ”’; ‘* AndGod saw”; ‘‘ And God blessed” ; 
‘‘ And he rested.” Onlya living and. personal Bein 
can speak, and name, and rejoice in goodness, ann 
rest from his toil. ‘This writer was beset by thinkers 
who proclaimed that the worlds were emanations 
from. an impersonal fount of being: To this day 
some men would have us believe that a blind force 
which.cannot speak to men, cannot.sorrow, cannot 
joy, cannot fashion their lives, is at the basis of all. 

ut here is set down the truththat the Lord God, the 
Father Almighty, is the maker of heaven and earth. 
Behind all things seen, behind the shining of the 
Stars and the moving of the winds and waters and 
the seasons of seed-time and harvest, there is God, 
personal, loving, caring for man, working for him, 
speaking to him, 

The second momentous truth is that #he wordds 
were created and. prepared for God's purpose in 
man. 'That is the deep truth behind the successive 
stages. They are the sequences such as we find in 
all God’s working. There are eight steps in the 
progress to order and beauty. These eight steps are 
taken in six days. Two steps are allotted to the 
third and two to the sixth day. But we understand 
the sequences best when we mark that they fall igto 
two parallel sets of three each. The first set pre- 
sents us with empty, uninhabited worlds. he 
second describes the creation of their inhabitants. 
The first three present the realms of light, of air and 
water, and of dry land. The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
see their corresponding sun, moon, and stars, their 
birds and fishes, their animals, and man... But such 
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‘sequences show a great patient mind at kagick oo ty 
t , 


ing ‘‘a house of many. mansions,” in. 


| mightiest and most loving purpose that man_can 
‘conéeive is to be rontedacrs, BL + 


The third mo 

creation ol “a ; v ca not — — 4 
‘*prepared a place” for him. ema oppres: 
by our littlensss and helplessness in the face of Na- 
ture. ‘* What is man that thou art mindful of him?” 
is the thought of every heart. Yet man is made in 
God’s image. He can.think God’s theughts. He 
can fulfil God's will. He can respond to God’s love. 
Therefore God ‘has builded this: house ‘‘ great and 
magnificent” for man. 
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momentous truth is that the ee a 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomsa, D.D. 


HE Boox.—Genesis, as title and first word indi- 
cate, is a book of ‘‘ Beginnings.” All through 
it is concerned with commencements. Its pur- 

pose is to set forth the origin of the divine religion, with 
earth as its sphere and man as its subject. The book 
has a literary structure, with introduction, and ten or 
eleven sections headed, ‘* These are the generations,” 
or ‘‘the book of the generations.” There is also a 
spiritual structure in three sections, which have been 
well called ‘‘ Generation” (chaps. 1, 2); ** Degenera- 
tion” (chaps. 3-11); and *‘ Regeneration” (chaps. 12- 
50). The keynote is verse 1, ‘‘In the beginning 
God,” with four general ‘‘ beginnings”: of Creation, 
of Man, of Sin, of Redemption. 

The Chapter.—The record is not primarily. scien- 
tific, because the Bible is primarily a book of religion ; 
nor, an invention, or it would not be in a book that 
is part. of the Word of God ; nor a myth in the sense 
of anything untrustworthy and legendary. The 
chapter is a careful description of things as they oc- 
curred.’ The key to its meaning lies in its elementary 
character and religious purpose. There are no alter- 
natives except human speculation and divine revela- 
tion, The supreme question is whether in some way 
or another it originally came from God. A compari- 
son of this with other creation records shows that its 
character differentiates the writer from all his con- 
temporaries; and compels a belief that he was super- 
naturally guided. 


Light on Puzzling Passages. ; 


Verse 1:—Beginning > No reference to dase, but 
only to origin. The universe was created, not: self- 
existent.—Created: Divine origination,—Heavens 
and the earth; Usual Hebrew words for sky and 
land. Probably used to describe the universe as seen 
to consist of earth and sky (2:1, 4). This verse is 
an introductory heading in the form of a-general 
statement, followed by details:in the succeeding 
verses. There is nothing like it elsewhere. All 
other accounts of creation begin with the chaos of 
verse 2. But the Bible starts with God. 

Verse 2.— Waste and void; Words used in Isaiah 
34:11; Jeremiah 4: 23, to describe what Skinner 
calls ‘ta darkened and devasted earth from which 
life and order have fied.”” Probably.a description of 

rimeval chaos, a shapeless and emptyearth. Some 
important writers regard the statement as descriptive 
of the earth, not as formed by God as in verse.1, but 
as it became by some convulsion.—7he Spirit: The 


word means ‘‘ breath,” or ‘‘ wind,” or ‘‘spirit,” and- 


means God’s vital energy in the work of forming the 
earth.—Moved upon. A picturesque description of 
divine activity, and close association with the earth. 
The word is used of a bird hovering over its young, 
Note the two adjectives ‘' waste” and *‘ void.” One 
refers to the absence of shape and the other ‘to the 
absence of contents. Then.come six days divided 
into two triads ; the first three referring back to the 
former adjective and the second thiee to the latter 


adjective. Thus the earth received its form. and 
Juiness. It was a symmetrical structure, fourth day 
answering to first day, and'so on. 
1. Light. 4. Lights. 
2. Air. 5. Fowls. 
Water. Fish. 
3. Land. 6. Animals. 
Plants. Man, 


Verses 3-5: First Periop.—God said: That is, 
willed, ordered, commanded. ‘‘ He spake and it was 
done” (Heb, 11: 3).—Zigh?: Cosmical, not solar 
light. The word means “light,” while in verse 14 it 
is ‘‘luminary,” or. ‘‘light-bearer.” It is a. scientific 
fact that light is not wholly dependent on the sun,— 
One day: This is the first period in the method 
of representation adopted in the chapter, and refers 
to an indefinite period ; neither a literal day nor a 
geological epoch.. The word ‘‘day” has no less than 
five meanings here: verse 5, two; verse 14, two; 
and chapter 2 ; 3, one.1 

Verses 6-8: Szconp Prriop.—Firmameni: Liter- 
ally, **expanse.” No idea of solidity in the Hebrew 
word. It.means a visible sky, and also the entire 





1 See also Dr. Gray’s tenth paragraph on page 820 in this issue. 
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space from the surface of the earth up.— Waters 
which: were above the firmament: The waters in 
the clouds, distinct from the waters in the sea. 

Verses 9-13: TuHirp Preriop.—After their kind: 
piece gyn’ refers to variety rather than species. God 
made sorts. 2 some, however, it is thought to 
refer to and to indicate God's creation of each 
distinct kind, a fact which is exactly true to botanical 
science. 

Verses 14-19: FourtH Prriop.—Second series of 
three, commencing again with the idea of *‘ light” in 
the form of luminaries or light-bearers. As separa- 
tion of the day from the night is ted (see v. 5), 
the chapter cannot be interpreted of mere succession 
of time.—7o rude: The gift of light is regarded as 
the supreme idea both by day and by night. 

Verses 20-23: FirrnH Periop.—Great sea-monusters: 
The only y ermg mentioned in the chapter, every- 
thing-else being quite general. If, as is:likely, the 
reference is to crocodiles, how significant is the sim- 
ple yet complete destruction of the Egyptian worship 
of that creature as a sacred animal. 

Verses 24-31: SixtH Periop.—Animals and man 
created, The culminating point of the record.—Let 
us...our; The use of the plural seems to refer to 
the fulness of the Divine Being. It is not polythe- 
istic, for such an idea would be intolerable to the 
Hebrew mind, nor is it merely what is called ‘:a 
plural of exccllence,” or of ‘‘ majesty,” like the royal 
‘* We.” God is regarded as deliberating with him- 
self, not with any created beings. While, therefore, 
we may not see a distinct reference to the Trinity, it 
indicates such a fulness and plenitude in the divine 
nature as makes the monotheism of the Old Testa- 
ment a living warm reality, and not a bare abstract 
unity.—Our image: Doubtless referring to moral 
and spiritual characteristics which differentiate man 
from the rest of creation (see Col. 3 : 10; Eph. 4: 24). 

Chapter 2: 1-3.—Finished: In the sense of ceas- 
ing. from creating any new species. Since then, God 
has been engaged in the work of developing and pre- 
serving, but according to science nothing new is now 
being actually: brought into being.—Seventh day: 


The particular point at which the sixth period closed . 


and the seventh began. From this division comes the 
special sacredness of one ordinary dayin seven,expres- : 
sive of one-seventh of man’s time.—Sanctified : Sep- 
arated, set apart, hallowed. The first instance of a: 
familiar word, and’gives the key to its meaning: else- 
where:— ested: ‘Expressed in’ human form, not® 
meaning either cessation from fatigue, or from inter- 
est in.and control over the universe. This statement 
about God ‘‘resting” is not followed by the usual) 
formula of chapter1: ‘‘And the evening and the’. 
morning. were the (seventh) day,’’ because God's 
‘‘rest”’ is still in progress, extending through all.the 
remainder of time. hen said that God -‘* rested” 
it is doubtless put :n this picturesque and symbolical 
form that readers may. be impressed with-the duty 
and-solemnity of the observance of the Sabbath. 


Wyc irre CoL_ece, Toronto, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Creamery.—/n the beginning (v. 1). Over 
there on one of my shelves:is a row of books called 
** Cyclopeedia of: Science.” All the great scientists’ 
are there. They tell how it was all done. I have 
waded through lots of it. But this first chapter of 
Genesis is good enough for me. We are only mi- 
crebes on a pumpkin; and the Grower of the pump- 
kin-can tell the microbes a thing ortwo. Idon’t know 
whether the tertiary layers were piled up in an eight 
hour day, twenty-four-hour day, one of those kind ot 


days Abraham wanted to see, or some other stretch. ‘ 


ef time (John 8:56). But I do know that up on 
Uncle Billy Watson’s farm it used to take all day in 
the po nas Sn for the dirt, milk, and cream to find 
their proper places. _While now they find their places 
quicker than you can say ‘‘ Go.” 
**@ld ‘Gravity, you’re.too slow, let Centrifugal take a 
hold’ things.” Revolution and not evolution does 
the creamery business. Who knows but some day 
somebody may discover. that this old pumpkin of a 
world is spinning around like a cream separator, and 
thus things got in layers! God knows what he is 
talking about, professor. - 


Down Town.—God divided the light from the dark- 
mess (Vv. 4). 
like best! Upinthe Arctics you can have a day six 
months long. Mix light and darkness, and you Save 
two of the world’s best things. Twilight and dawn. 
You are better acquainted with the former, espe- 
cially on Sunday! These are the two transfer sta- 
tions where we change from the busy day into the 
restful night, and where ve gost from the peaceful 
night into the better day. ell, if it isn’t a better 
day there is something wrong with you. This is 
what God made day and night for (Prov. 4 : 18; Psa. 
19: 1,2). God never made darkness for deviltry any 
more than-he made grapes for debauchery. A gen- 
tleman we will meet in a few lessons had a hand in 
turning Ged’s blessings to man’s curses, Night was 


ncle Billy says, - 


And. ever since you can take what you , 
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made for peace under -the lamp at home. 
Satan whispers, ‘* Come down town, . King 
George spends his evenings with a good 
book, reading aloud to Queen Mary, who. 
sits across the table and sews Bae a 
Do you leave your ‘* Queen Mary’’ to sew 
all alone while you answer Satan’s call, 
**Come down town?’”’ ’ 


The Bone Mill Miracles.— God. . . di- 
vided the waters (v. 7). ‘Those reat cloud 
chariots that sail overhead, Waters hun 
up there in the air. God just spake, oad 
there the waters hang to this very day. 
have for years been asking scientific profes- 
sors who sneer at miracles, what holds the 
tons and tons of good, solid water up there. 
And what all of a sudden drops it. I want 
to know what is “a cloud-burst.’’ We had 
one the other day that washed away in a 
minute or two an enormous railroad embank- 
ment up by the Bone Mill. Gravity is still 
with us in spite of Uncle Billy’s cream sepa- 
rator, What held that young river of thou- 
sands of tons up over the Bone Mill until 
dropping time came? Miracles, professor ! 
If a thousand or two tons of water can float 
around on the air above Coatesville in spite 
of gravity, can’t the same hand float an axe, 
walk a Peter, or hold the wind? Can't the 
same power which divided the waters con- 
tinue to manage them? I think so, my dear 
peer (2 Kings 6: 6; Matt. 14 : 29; 

ark 4:39). 

Science !—And the earth brought forth 
(v. 12). How God's new *‘shop’”’ did work 
in those early days. I like to go into the 
carboniferous department and see how the 
**factory’’ turned out the goods: Such 
trees. and such ferns. Big enough for coal 
mines, Fruit after kind. - You haven’t 
picked out the ones yet, professor, whose 
sap:ran coal-oil and whose flowers distilled 
natural gas, Of course you learned college 
fellows on the back row can tell us plain 
rolling-mill fellows all about it, You can’t! 
Well then let us stick to the old Book and 
take things as we find them, and have that 
peace in our hearts that comes from taking 
our Father without question (Rom.,-15°: 4): 


Fruit after kind.- Our old cherty tree always: 
has oxhearts, and the nest on the top. of it. 


pool-. 


always; has robins. ‘The saloons: an 
rooms and cigar stores down town never ed- 
ucate bosses, The churches and_Sunday- 
schools send out the men for the town’s high 
places. . And this is: science enough for any 
sane fellow (Prov. 22:4). _ 


Pocopson Pete.—And God saw that it 
was good (v, 25). 1 am writing this lesson 
on the cars in June, just after a shower has 
danced up dear old Chester Valley, and I 
agree with God, Nowadays I always agree 
with God that what he has done is good, In 
fact so good .and beautiful in field and sky, 
in green and gold, in brown and blue, that I 
can hardly keep from shouting right out in 
this crowded car, ** Hallelieuyah—glory to 
God!’ Just like Haslan Boyd up at class 
meeting, Blessed with eyes and locomotion 
how happy we should be. If you are not 
happy, organize a sir. hunt, something like 
the White Horse fox-hunt, and come in with 
the brush. Then Coatesville will look. as 
good to you as it did to Bris, Skiles when he 
trotted up Main Street the other day with the 
brush of Pocopson Pete, the slyest old 
chicken stealer on the Brandywine (Song of 
Solomon 2 : 15). 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round - Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One.dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week, An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's Bee calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The Supreme Mystery.—Jx the begin- 
ning God (Golden Text), Dr. Len. G, 
Broughton tells us that when he was a med- 
ical student he could not accept the super- 
natural generation of Christ. He went toa 
Doctor of .Divinity, who reasoned with him 
and left him in greater perplexity than ever. 
His medical education finished, he went to 
the backwoods to begin his practise, and 
one Sunday morning a backwoods preacher 
at an old country meeting-house knocked 
out more skepticism in one-half hour than 
he had gotten in three years, and this is the 
way he did it. He said: ‘If there is any- 
body here troubled about the mystery of 


| believe God was in the 
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‘God becoming man, I want to take you back. 
to the first chapter of Genesis: and the first 
verse. ‘In the beginning God.’’’. He 


looked down into the audience very search- 
ingly, and says the doctor, *‘ I felt that he was 
poy ag Aas d at me.”” He continued, 
** My brother, let me ask you this; Do you 
ning? That is 


to say, that defore the ing an God 
was?’’ I said to myself, ‘* Yes, I believe 
that,’’ ‘* Now,’’ he said, ‘if you believe 


that God was ahead of the beginning, you 
believe the only mysterious thing of this uni- 
verse. If I believed that, God knows I 
could believe anything else in the world.’’ 
I had gone to college and traveled through 
the mysteries of the theory of reproduction 
and cell formation, and had come out to 
realize that I was just a common fool ; that 
if God was in the beginning that was the one 
supreme mystery of all mysteries of this 
mysterioys universe of .—W. Hether- 
ington, Plumstead, England. From ‘* Sal- 
vation and the Old Theology,’’ by Dr. Len. 
G. Broughton, The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


Accepting God’s Account.— /n the be- 

ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth (Golden Text), ‘The Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan was once in a public address 
replying to those critics who claim that Gen- 
esis is not a literal account of the creation, 
and that the earth is really thousands of 
ears older than the Bible account declures 
t to be. ‘For my part,’’ said Mr. Bryan 
in substance, ‘* I am willing to accept God’s 
account, of what happened. He says ‘ In 
the beginning.’ If you can show me any 
man who has gone back of the beginning I 
shall be ready to listen ‘to his arguments.’’ 
— Wiliam T. McElroy, Louisvilie, Ky. 


** Insignificant '° Things.— God created 
the heavens and the earth (Golden Text). 
God made a tiny seashell or a fern buried in 
the; depth of the woods. as perfect and as 
beautiful in its way.as. the eternal hills. 
Shall we slight our task because it is, insig- 
nificant ?—/Juniata Rohrback, Washington, 
D.C... From Forwards 


Waiting for the Light.—God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light (v. 3). 
On the inside ofa large building in progress 
of construction a. young man was. working on 
the ** night shift.’’. It was his duty, when a 
beam was raised,on the derrick, to allow 
himself to be raised ‘with the béam, which he 
placed in position by swinging it. He had 
just been raised many feet in the air, on top 
of one of the beams, when the lights all 
flashed out. The young man had just 
stooped on the beam and was in a dangerous 
position, He could not maintain his present 
position long, and he could not raise himself 
without pulling the rope in his hands which 
would have released the beam and caused it 
to drop on his unsuspecting companions 
below. It seemed that either his life or 
theirs must be sacrificed, when a voice called 
to the man on the beam, ‘‘ Hold on, Joe. 
There’ll be light in a minute,’’ and. immedi- 
ately the ‘lights flashed on and alk were 
saved.— W. G. McCrory, Johnstown, Pa. 


Moonshine! — And God made the two 
great lights (v, 16). ‘* Your religion is all 
moonshine,’? a skeptic once remarked to a 
Christian, The answer flashed back sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘*‘Thank you for the 
compliment. ‘The moon reflects the light of 
the sun, and true Christians are simply re- 
flectors of the great Light of the world, Jesus 
Christ,’’—C. Leslie Smith, Bradford, Pa. 


When We See the Other Side.—And 
God saw everything that he had made, and, 
behold, it was very good (v. 31). If the 
wrong side of heaven is so beautiful, what 
must the right side be?—Zmma C. Fisk, 
Boonville, N.Y. Quoted from. a comment 
given in a prayer-meeting recently, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in. Beyrout 


HERE was evening and there was mcrn- 
tng, one day (v. 5). In the East it 
is still the custom to reckon the day 

from sunset of one day to sunset of the next. 
It is one day. In the Western lands to which 


so many Jews have migrated the. sabbath 





is stil) from Friday evening to Saturday even- 
ing. In the missionary boarding-school on 





the Lebanon, the pupils of the Orteety! 
Christian sects for some time kept the Sun- 
day from sunset on Saturday to sunset on 
Sunday. A similar reckoning survives on our 
- as Eve. fi 

t them be for signs, and for seasons 
(v. 14). With regard to the B the chief 

ication, or misapplication, of this related 
to the sun-myth, the feast of Baal-Osiris- 
Adonis, the lord of life, at the spring equi- 
nox, when the days began once more to 
lengthen, and light to triumph over dark- 
ness. With regard to the moon, the full- 
moon of April still marks the Passover, and 
fixes the religious festivals of the Jewish 
year, and the faint crescent that announces 
the beginning of the fasting-month, Rama- 
dan, is one of the chief dates of the Moham- 
medan year. : 

The greater light to rule the day (v. 16). 
fopish tradition has it that originally the 
ight of the sun and of the moon was the 
same until the moon complained and re- 
quested that it should be honored by some 
mark of distinction. In answer to this peti- 
tion of pride and emulation its light was 
made inferior to that of the ruler of the day! 

Let the waters swarm with... living crea- 
tures, etc. (v.20). That the beginning of life 
was from water is perpetuated in the Koranic 
tradition written in ornamental Arabic over 
public fountains, ‘‘From water we (God) 
have made every living thing.”’ 

ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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‘One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 
‘¢ | F.”’—To fix the attention of the pupils 

and bring out the meaning of the les- 

son, the teacher. may provide each 
pupil with a pencil and a wide sheet of paper 
ruled in seven columns, and. will then carry 
out ‘the following exercise, interspersed in 
his discussion of the Scripture passage. 

Have the, pupils write the word **If’’ at 
the top of the sheets, -The.colunins will be 
headed with figures, fromtto7. After talk- 
ing about the first creatiye day, have the 
word ‘** Light’? written at the head-of the 
first column under the figure 1. ‘* Now,’’ 
the teacher will ask, ** what should we miss 
if light had not been created, if the first crea- 
tive day had ‘been omitted?’’ The teacher 
will explain how heat is only a lower form 
of light, how the chemical rays-are part of 
the same wonderful vibration, how the mys- 
terious X-rays are bound up with it, how 
there would be no vegetation without light, 
how beauty would disappear from the earth; 
how all human action would be impeded, if 
there were no light. All this will be jotted 
down briefly by the pupils: ‘‘ Heat, chemi- 
cal action, photography, X-rays, beauty, con- 
venience,’’ 

Under 2 the pupils will write ‘* Sky,’ and 
under 3, ‘*Ocean, Land.’’ What if these 
had not been created, but the world had 
been left a mere mass of heavy vapor,— 
earthy elements, water and gases all mixed 
together? What should we not have that 
we have now? ‘Cities, ships, mountains, 
forests, sky, waves, fields, animals, and man 
as we know them,’’—these are some of the 
notes that will be made, each under its ap- 
propriate figure. 

Under 3 also will be written ‘ Plants,’’ 
with such notes as ‘* Lumber for houses, 
bread, furniture, flowers, fruits, vines, au- 
tumn leaves, paper, cotton cloth, silk (since 
the silkworm lives on leaves), thread, rub- 
ber.”’ 

Under 4, ‘Sunshine, moonlight, starlight, 
north star for steering, shadows, twilight, 
sunrise, sunset, seasons,’’ etc. 

Under 5, ‘** Fishes, milk, glue, woolen 
clothes, silk (most of these items may be 
placed under two or more heads), bird songs, 
feathers, eggs, dogs, cats, chickens, horses, 
honey,” etc. 

Under 6, ‘* Homes, cities, families, books, 
pictures, churches, prayer, speech, nations, ’’ 
etc, 

Under 7, ‘* Rest, health, strength, peace, 
righteousness, religion.’’ 

A suggestion from a pupil for an entry is 
to be heeded carefully, and the exercise will 
be stimulating as it introduces the unex- 
pected, showing what far-extending conse- 
quences would result from the omission of 
any element of creation, 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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The Underw T 1. » under 
this heading, selina to the siilone, J pss 
‘I'welve stereographs, several of them recently 


made in M tamia for Sunday- 
school use, will be Gesoribed ith the locke 
of the first quarter of 1913. Price, $2. The 
four used in Jeomoary ocet 67 cents. than 


four in one order, 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 
85 cents each. It is the first time that stereo- 
graphs of Mesopotamia have ever been availa- 

; their use will reinforce in the most 
practical way the impressiveness of Old Testa- 
ment n ve, tern slides of the same 
scenes can also be supplied—plain slides; 50 
cents each ; a, cents; colored, $1.10 
each. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


T IS easier to imagine some of those early 
stages in the making of our world if we 
think of some thick fog that we have 

known and of the way in which i Anges. 
seems to melt into the vagueness of the fog 
—soft and gray, without any clear shapes. 
If one has ever been surrounded by such a 
fog on the ocean, the experience is still more 
impressive. A stereograph, made from a 
vessel in mid-ocean, just as the sun is break- 
ing through a bank of fog and low clouds, 
will be found suggestive for use with to-day’s 
lesson. 

As you look off through the stereoscope 

you see nothing of any steamship. So far as 
your outlook is concerned, there might be 
not another human being yet created. There 
might be not a rod of solid earth anywhere 
around the globe. As far as your eyes can 
reach there is nothing but water—miles and 
miles of water with soft y clouds only a 
little way off overhead and sunshine stream- 
ing down through a break in the clouds. 
The enormous mass of water is not sleepily 
still. Here it rolls up a little higher in a 
long, rounding-curve ; there it sinks down a 
little lower, falling and rising; again.. The 
whole heaving surface is broken intd'nhillions 
of lesser risings and fallings, making ripples 
that catch the sunlight and fling it‘back in 
broad gleams or twinkling sparkles, Just 
water and windy space, brooding clouds and 
a stidden burst of sunshine. That is all. * * 
There must have been a time, ages ago, 
when this was, all our world -had to show, 
But in the fact that the sun did shine. jay. the | 
possibility of the world’s becoming some time 
ready to serve asa hyme for human creatures. 
For fight seems to have been always .a.tool 
of God’s with which he has done. incompre- 
hensibly great things. : 
(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ The Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.’’) 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—O God, 
Creator of all things, we bow before thee to- 
day in adoration. We acknowledge thy loving 
hand in all thy works, and we thank thee that 
thou art not a God who is limited to begin- 
nings, but rather a God of continued blessing 
throughout the ages. We rejoice in the abun- 
dant evidences of thy love in the beauty of the 
world about us, and we pray that thou wilt 
begin in us by thy grace that which shall work 
out in character and service according to thy, 
will. May each new day, each new work un- 
dertaken, each new showing forth of thy love, 
remind us of thee to the end that we may 
acknowledge thee in all our ways, to thine 
honor and glory. In the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Eternal Son, we pray. Amen, 


After the Lesscen.—Yes, God at the be- 
ginning of creation beyond the utmost reach 
of human imagination,—God at the begin- 
ning of the heavens and of the earth, and in 
the life that is in them and in the sea,—God 
in the beginning of your life and mine,—this 
is the never-ceasing, ever new story and 
glory of his creative power and his continu. 
ing love. And we are just now at the.be 
ginning of the New Year of new resolutions, 
new hopes, new promises, new days of serv- 
ice. I want to urge upon the school that 
each one of us should determine to give God 
his rightful place in our lives at the very fore- 
front of every plan and hope and experience. 
Let us not count it enough that we slould 
learn the great facts in the Book of Begin- 
nings, but let us make sure in every step of 
our lives that we are letting the hand of God 
lead us, without the strain of sélf-will on our 


part. 
The whole Bible is rich in the marvelous 
records of what God car: do with those who 


give him his rightful place. Shall we not 








LESSON. FOR: JAN. 5 (Gen1:1 to 2: 3) 


let sucha record be written day by day for 
our own lives? Ina church celebrating its 
one hundredth anniversary the names of its 
honored ministers were d ed in brilliant 
light around the auditorium. But high above 
the carved stone arch back of the pulpit, 
above every name, was another name, Je 
vah, shining forth in the ancient Hebrew 
letters, That mame had its rightful place 
above every name in that church history. 
May.this be true of us as long as we live. I 
write here the simple of these clos- 
ing moments for us to receive, as a message 
of deepest meaning. 





IN THE BEGINNING GOD 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Come, souud his praise abroad."’ 

* Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruller of all nature.”’ 
** God, the Lord, a King remaineth,"’ 

** Holy, holy, holy, I.ord God Almighty.” 
‘** O day-of rest and gladness,"’ 

** Praise the Lord : ye heavens adore him."’ 
‘* The heavens declare thy glory, Lord.’’ 

“ The spacious firmament on hig sis 


{References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.”’) 


’Psalm 95 : 1-5 (190 : 1-5). 

Psalm 19 . 1-4 (33 : 1-4). 

Psalm 33.: 3-5 (67 * 3-5). 

Psalin 136 : 1-4, 13. 14 (293 : 1-3). 
Psalm 124: 5 (270: 1). 


| Department Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By. Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 











beautiful world. 

| Introduction. —What. holiday have 
wé “remembered since’ last, Sunday? How 
oftét' do Wwe have ‘a “New Year Day? It is 
always the beginning of a néw year. Each 
year has a number of its own. How many 
kyiow the number of this new year? Can 
-anybod@y ‘write that number? -1913 years 
seem a good many, but they are only part of 
the years since this world began. © Our 
Christmas story told us about the birthday of 
Jesus, and our years are numbered since 
then. 

Long before that, people lived in many 
lands. No man knows: how many years 
there have been since the beginning~of our 
world. Only God knows, for he made it, so 
that people could live here. They couldn’t 
live. without: something to eat and drink, so 
God made many other things before he made 
people like you and me, 

It is a wonderful story, and we find it in 
the very first part of God’s Word, (Show it in 
the Bible.) The very first words tell us that 
‘*In the beginning, God created [or made] 
the heavens and the earth.” God made the 
heavens and‘earth so well that they are just 
as beautiful and fresh and good as when he 
he first made them. 

Note.—Secure and mount miscellaneous 
pictures to show, as the various stages in the 
order of creation are suggested. Your songs 
should be of a different type from those used 
last year, 

Story of Creation.—At first everything 
was dark, ‘*And God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light.”” There were no 
eyes to see it then, because nothing lived on 
the earth. There was evening and there was 
morning, one day. God called the light day, 
and the darkness he called night. Sing 
**God’s Gift of .Day and Night ’’ (‘*Carols,”’ 
Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago, 25 cts.). 

Before any plants could grow, there must 
be earth and sunshine and water. The 
fleecy clouds and mists were divided from 
the waters in the rivers and seas. Dry land 
appeared, so there were the heavens and the 
earth, 


__ESSON .Tracninc. — God made our 


** Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the beauteous land.”’ 
(Familiar Song) 





After there were light and earth and water, | 
there began to grow plants and grass, trees 
and bushes. As they grew they bore buds 


and flowers and fruit, with seeds which could 
drop into the nd and grow, to make more 
of each kind, just as they do now. 

In the heavens, God placed the sun to 
give light 
give light night. If familiar, sing one 
verse— 

~ **Do you know how many stars 
There are shining in the sky ?”’ 
(“ Carols,”’) 
Or, 
‘*God our Father made the night, 
Made the moon and stars so bright ; 
All the clouds, far, far away, 
The shining sun, the golden day."’ 
(* Song Stories for the Sunday-school.” Clayton 
F. Sammy Co, Publisher, Chicago. 15 cents.) 


The seeds of many plants were good for 
food and there was honey in the flowers, so 
that insects and butterflies and birds could 
find something to eat, These things lived in 
the air, and there were trees in which the 
birds could make their homes. Down in the 
earth there were wonderful bugs and ants 
and worms, In the water were fishes of 
many kinds, large and small. 

When there were plants and fruits for food, 
water to drink, and trees for shelter, God 
made animals and beasts and many living 
things to walk around on the earth and find 
what they needed. God made so many kinds 
of living things that we could never know 
them all They are very wonderful. Every- 
thing that God had made was and the 
world was very beautiful. (Show the pic- 
ture.) Teach the refrain— 


** All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
‘The Lord God made them all. 


** Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings." — Refrain. 
(Songs for Little People. The Pilgrim Press. 60c ) 


God had made all these. things, so that the 
world might be ready to be a home for peo- 
ple, and it has been ever since. “Next Sun- 
day we will talk about the people whom God 
created, and’ when all’ his work of creation 
was done, God rested. (There is enough 
for to-day in the: story of the preparation of 
the’ world for people.) ; 

Hand-work.—Give to each child a piece 
of paper on which to draw something which 
God made. The older ones may write a list 
of things. Ask the children to look at home 
for pretty pictures of things God has made, 
and to bring them for next Sunday’s decora- 
tions and hand-work. 


CuIcaAGo, ILL, 
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‘My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


HAT is the real purpose of Genesis ? 

1. It is a book of beginnings, hence 

its name, The girls eae | some 

of the beginnings ; namely, world, man, sin, 
salvation, etc. I told the girls some other 
‘* beginning ”’ stories,—the Booddhist story 
of the self-created egg out of which Booddha 
hatched himself, and then made the world; 
and the Scandinavian story of the cow that 
licked the ice, and man was formed. How 
wonderful it is that to Jehovah’s chosen peo- 


ple he revealed the true beginning of all | 


things! The first four words in our Bible 
tell us what that beginning is. Have these 
words underlined. 

Note the importance of having God in our 
beginnings. llow many beginnings can you 
count that you make? Explain ow we can 
have God in the beginning of our life, in the 
beginning of each day, each term, each piece 
of work, 

2. The book of Genesis, being a part of 
our Bible, is a revelation of Jehovah, his na- 
ture, and his dealings with men. Why did 
Jehovah direct only certain biographies, 
wars, prophecies, and visions to be placed 
in our Bible? Let us see what the creation 
record reveals concerning Jehovah. 

The Creation.—Note first that the pur- 
pose is the preparation for man. In de- 
veloping the story begin with the creation of 
man, and show that his needs from animal 
and vegetable world had been provided be 
forehand, and that the light, heat, moisture, 
and earth essential for plant and animal life 
came first, Let the girls make the lists of 
what was done each day. 


( Continued on. next page) 
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Looking Ahead 


O YOU remember the confession of the successful business man who 
told last spring in The Sunday School Times ‘‘Why I Am Glad I 
Stopped Getting Rich’’? He likened the difference between making 

money, and getting rich, to the difference between having an appendix and 
having appendicitis. After he had deliberately decided to stop getting rich 
he thought he had better see for himself what Christian missions was doing ; 
and he has written another personal experience on ‘‘ How I Felt When Pagan- 
ism Struck Me.’’ It wilf'be published soon in The Sunday School Times. 


AST summer Dr. Edgar James Banks, who had earlier conducted ex- 
cavating work in Babylonia, started on an exploring expedition to 
Central Arabia. It was his expressed purpose to traverse the country 

from Bagdad to Aden, a trip. seldom if ever made by a,white man. His 
route was to take him through eight hundred miles of. populated, desert little 
explored. Before entering upon the desert trip he hoped, while north in 
Asia Minor, to climb Mt: Ararat, 17,000 feet high, then to cross: Armenia, 
go down the Tigris River on.a raft to Bagdad, stopping at the ‘ruined cities 
of Assyria and Babylonia, and then on to the ruins of Southern Persia. * 

A letter recently received from Dr, Banks in Bagdad. brings word of. his 
safe arrival. at that point!) He had climbed to the summit of Mt. Ararat,.on 
August 20, When he wrote he was expecting to get away into the desert 
very soon. He says: ‘‘ My outfit, including valuable presents to ‘the sheikhs, 
is now complete, and to-day I am purchasing camels. I have three Arabs, 
known to be trustworthy and familiar with desert travel One of them has 
conducted caravans of pilgrims through Arabia to Mecca.’’ 

This proposed desert journey of Dr. Banks is one of grave peril, If he 
holds to his plans, there is great doubt as to his coming through alive. But 
if his life is spared, readers of The Sunday School Times may hope to see 
some of the interesting results of the journey described in these pages. Dr. 
Banks has already sent an account of the work of the German excavators at 
Assur, on the Tigris, to be published soon. Another article, written before 
starting on his present journey, tells ‘‘ How Abraham’s People Buried their 
Dead,’’ and furnishes an interesting side-light on a lesson of next February. 





BE taken to the place where a great event in Bible history occurred, 

seeing it through the eyes of one who has been there in person, and 

then to share in a dream, or waking vision, which interprets to us the 
rich meanings of that place, is the experience that ‘‘A Dreamer’’ has been 
| giving to readers of The Sunday School ‘Times during the past year. These 
visions of insight and sympathy will be continued in 1913. 


ERHAPS you are using the International or other Graded Lessons in 
your Sunday-school class, and a graded lesson-help in your preparation 
for teaching. The thought may have come to you, ‘‘I don’t need any 

| general Sunday-school paper now, for it would give me no help on the lessons 

| that IL use.”’ But just stop and think a moment. Can any Sunday-school 
worker safely cut himself off from the great facts of activity and progress in 
the Sunday-school life and Bible study of the world? The tendency of the 
graded lesson is specialization ; and the specialist is always in danger of be- 
coming narrow through losing touch with the life that lies outside his specialty. 

To every user of Graded Lessons, therefore, The Sunday School Times 
would say in all earnestness: Read regularly some Sunday-school paper which 
does not treat your lessons. Keep in touch with the inspiring, world-wide 
march of Bible study as the church of Christ is ever led on into its greater 
riches. Know what other Sunday-school workers are doing. Constantly 
glean new truth as to the secrets of a deepening spiritual life. 

There are many periodicals that will give you a needed touch with the 
world outside the graded lesson. The Sunday School Times offers you one 
such opportunity. It includes also, once a month, a full page on methods of 
work. in graded departments, under the editorship of Mrs. Maud Junkin Bald- 
win, Elementary Superintendent of the Pa. State Sabbath School Association. 
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Show how this record reveals SS ng as 
an infinite being, infinite in wise and 
power, and with infinite love to man, Our 
God is such as this! Then what do we owe 
him? What can you do withouthim? What 
can you do with fim ? But great as he is, 
he is ready to hear any girl’s call to him. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Study Genesis 1: 26, 27. What is the value 
to man of his spiritual nature? What re- 
sponsibility does it bring? 

Study Genesis 2 : 8-25. What was Adam’s 
work ? 


Note the relative number of things Adam 
could and could not do. Note Jehovah’s 
standard of womanhood, Look up ‘‘ Eden”’ 
in the encyclopedias. 


Read Psalm 8. What is the glory and 
honor mentioned in verse 8? é 


Note the obedience of Christ. Romans § : 
19; Hebrews § : 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 


Pucker’s ** Views "' are not only readable, 
but they give a very definite teaching plan, 
show how to grip the boys’ attention, bring 
out the spiritual trath needed by boys 
suggest object-lessons, illustrations, an 

blackboard diagrams, and assign home- 
work.—The Editor. 


EACHER began the lesson last Sunday 
by showing us a picture of the court 
house. 

** Who built it?’’ he asked. 

** I don’t know,’’ scowled Bulldog Jones. 
*¢] wasn’t here then,’’ 

‘Teacher gave him a reading-glass, and 
had him look through it at the names on the 
corner-stone, where it says, ** Built by J. L. 
Carson, Contractor,’’ 

‘4 Now,’’ said teacher, ‘‘if I should ask 
you who built the world and the universe, I 
suppose you would answer as George did, 
that you don’t know, because you were not 
there. But if'you look close you can find 
the name of the one who was both architect 
and contractor, Where do you see it, 
Fred?”’ 

‘‘In the first verse of the Bible,’’ Fred 
answered, 

‘* Right,” said teacher, and he had us all 
repeat it. 

*¢ Where else, Carl?’’ he went on. 

‘¢ Everywhere,’’ said Carl, ** rocks, flowers, 
birds, stars, everything. Nobody but God 
could have made a world like this.’’ 

Then he had us look up Psalm 19: 1 and 
read it three times, till we could say it with 
our eves shut: ‘*The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork,”’ 

*A man down to the livery barn said 
there ain’t no God,’’ spoke up Bulldog. 

** Yes,’’? answered teacher, not looking a 
bit troubled. | ** I suppose he said the forces 
of nature made the world.’’ 

Bulldog nodded and leaned forward to 
listen, 

‘¢ Did he say he didn’t believe there was 
any J. L. Carson, architect,’” went on 
teacher, *‘and that the forces of modern 
machinery built the court house ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Bulldog. ‘*He knows 
Mr, Carson ; lives right close to him, and it 
wouldn’t be any sense to say that machinery 
built the court house without any men to 
run it,’’ 

‘* George,’? replied teacher, earnestly, 
**you have given a splendid. answer, It 
isn’t reasonable to think that any forces made 
this intricate, beautiful, carefully-planned 
world without a great mind to direct them ; 
and when we know God through faith in 
Christ, and live close to God through obedi- 
ence to his Holy Spirit, then we can have 
no doubts but that ‘In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.’ ’’ 

‘*I don’t see how he did it,”’ spoke up 
Bert. 

‘** How does it sayin the lesson that he 
did it ?’”’ asked teacher. 

** According to verse 3, he just spoke, and 
somehow it was there,’’ answered Bert. 

So teacher had us count how many times 
God spoke and something was created. We 
found eight places where it said that. 

‘* How could his saying it make it so?’ 
asked Fred. 
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** I don’t: fully know,’’ answered teacher, 
“but I think most of the telling how is left 
out. When we say Mr, Carson built the 
court house, do we mean that he cut the 
rock and mixed the mortar and nailed the 
boards with his own hands ?"’ 

**No, sir,” said Skinny. ‘*He had a 
lot of men to do the work, My father was: 
one of ’em, Old Carson, he just bossed.’’ 

** Yes,’’ smiled teacher, ‘‘he said let 
there be windows here, and doors here, and 
a dome there, and windows, doors, and a 
dome were made. That doesn’t tell just 
how all the work was done. Neither 
the Bible tell just how God's word ‘ bossed,’ 
as it were, the forces by which he carried 
out his plans,’’ 

Then he mee out a piece of stone with 
some scratches on it, that the physical 
graphy says the glaciers made; and a piece 
of coral, like islands are built up by; and 
some coal that our professor said is made out 
of buried trees, and a piece of lava from a 
volcano, and said, ‘* Boys, these specimens 
from the high-school collection hint at some 
of the forces that may have worked to build 
the world, when God’s voice and will set 
them at the task, When you study 
you will learn about many more of them, 
though some are still unknown.’ 

Then he had us read our lists of what was 





made on each day. He put it on the board 
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and explained about the firmament, and all 


that. 


“What kind of a being would _ 
imagine God to be from the world he 
made ?’’ was the next question. 

So we said, ** Powerful, Orderly, Thought- 
ful, Loving,’’ and Carl thought he must 
have loved things because he made 
so -ofthem, . 

“ t did he say about his work whe 
it was done? ’’ teacher asked me. ‘ 

I told him he called it all goo 

**I don’t see how it could all be good,’’ 
spoke up Skinny, ‘‘when there is weeds, 
and drought; and lions, and snakes, and 
whisky, and being sick.’’.-— . 

** Ah, my »’’ answered teacher, *‘ that’s 
the sad part of the story, that we shall have 
Sabbath after next. All animals were friends 
of man, and there were none of these evils, 
until the curse of sin blighted the earth; 
and some day, through the victorious Christ, 
we shall in be free from these dread 
enemies,’’ Then the bell rang. 

As we went out, teacher gave us each a 
sheet of paper with five questions on it and 
blanks for us-to write in the answers and 
pig Soar Sunday. The questions are: 
1, is man like? 2. What is he made 
of? 3. Where did Adam live? 4. What 
by: his business? 5. What. must he not 





BIBLE CLASS \ 


By James M. Gray, D.D., ?°wistl fs.tteo”” 





Can the study of Genesis make the whole Bible new to us? Yes, it 
can; and if you doubt this, read Dr. Gray’s challenge on page 814 of this 
issue. If we accept his challenge on his own terms, we are likely to see 
the singleness of the Bible and its plan as we never saw it before. Week 
by week Dr. Gray will lead this new class of Sunday School Times Bible 
students in a simple, searching study that means mastery of the Scriptures. 


‘O ENJOY the Bible and be enthusiastic 

in its study, keep in mind that it is a 

single book with a single Author. 

And as it has a, single Author, so it has a 

single theme, or plan, running through the 

whole, Indeed, this marvelous unity of the 

Bible is one of the strongest internal proofs 
of its divine origin. 

The theme, or plan, is the redemption of 
the heavens and the earth with all there is 
within or upon them, including man (Col. 
I : 19-21), Many other things are in the 
Bible, but all are subsidiary to this. 

In the execution of this plan there have 
been several epochs, seasons, or dispensa- 
tions, in which God has dealt differently 
with his people, revealing his will to them 
and testing their obedience in different ways ; 
but partial and elective as these were (and 
still are), they all pointed toward one end, 
which, when reached, will be at once gen- 
eral, comprehensive, and glorious. 

It is the purpose of these studies to point 
out these dispensations and their relation to 
one another and to the whole plan; but just 
now we are limited to one topic, ** Creation.”’ 
This is introductory to all that follows, and 
yet, since less than two pages of the Bible 
are devoted to it, overwhelming as its con- 
ception is, we see how much more important 
God considers other parts of his revelation 
than that which tells us how we came to be. 

The first two verses are a preface, and 
some think they refer to a ‘‘dateless past 
which gives scope to all the geologic ages.’’ 
‘¢In the beginning’’ suggests this, for while 
the margin indicates it as 4004 B.C., this 
date is man’s conjecture, and not God’s reve- 
lation. 

‘*God”’ is the next important word, from 
the Hebrew Ziohim, meaning the Strong 
One; strong, not only in creative power, 
but in the attribute of faithfulness, The 
‘Trinity in unity is latent in it, since with a 
plural termination it is associated with a 
singular verb. 

**Create’’ (Hebrew, dara), teaches that 
**the heavens and the earth’’ were formed 
out of nothing. Not that the word always 
means this, but that it means this here, as is 
suggested in the fact that it occurs only 
twice again in the chapter, at the introduc- 
tion of life (v. 21), and the creation of man 
(vs. 26, 27). Wherever only transformations 
are meant another word is used (asa&), 
** made.”” 

Coming to. verse 2, translate ‘* was’”by 





became ’’—-for which there is justification , 


—and you get the idea that.the earth, orig- 
inally, was not in the: condition described, 
but sustained a.catastrophe.of some sort, of 
which that condition was the result (Jer. 4 : 
23-26). . There are intimations connecting 
that catastrophe ‘‘ with a previous testing 
and fall of angels’’ (Isa. 14 : 9-14; Ezek. 
28 : 12-15; and Scofield Reference Bible). 
‘¢ Earth ’’ in this verse should not be identi- 
fied with our globe and its land and seas, 
which was not made till the third day; but 
simply with matter in general, the ‘** cosmic 
material’’ out of which God organized the 
universe as we now know it. In like man- 
ner, **waters’’ means not the oceans and 
seas, but the gaseous condition of the cosmic 
material referred to. Note that **the Spirit 
of God moved mon the ... waters,’’ and 
not within them; showing that he is a Per- 
sonal Being separate from his work. 

Passing to the first of the six days, we find 
the Spirit of God moving, brooding as a bird 
on-its nest; upon this gaseous material, with 
heat, vibration, light, as the result (v. 3). 

**Day’’ (Heb., Yom) is used in five differ- 
ent senses in the first two chapters of Gen- 
esis, two of them in verse 5. In the first 
sentence it means light, without reference to 
time, and in the second the period covered 
by ‘‘the evening and the morning,’’ the 
length of which is unknown. At verse 14 it 
stands for twenty-four hours; at verse 16, 
the light part of the twenty-four hours ; in 
chapter 2:4, the period when earth and 
heaven were made: ail of which bears on 
the question as to whether creation was 
wrought in six days of twenty-four hours 
each, or six day-periods of umknown length. 
One does not contradict the Bible if he be- 
lieves the latter. 

The gaseous matter, illumined, vibrating, 
rotating, is now divided by an expanse 
(‘‘firmament’’) called ‘*heaven’’ (v. 8), 
which includes not only the atmosphere 
around the earth, but the greater chamber 
of the sun, moon, and stars. (Notice in 
Psa. 148, waters above and waters below the 
heavens, those below including our atmos- 
phere, oceans, and seas.) 

With the gaseous matter below this ex- 
panse, or heaven, the text is now concerned. 
Gravitation and chemical forces are concen- 
trating it around particular centers, one of 
which becomes our globe. This cools, 
shrinks, and furnishes basins for oceans and 
seas, the projection of the other parts being 
the dry land (vs. 9, 10). A principle super- 
ior to matter begins to govern its particles, 
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and they assume new forms (vs. 11, 12). 
**The piant is not yet life,’’ says 
** but the bridge between matter and life.’’ 

In studying verses 14-19, remember that 
light was made on the first day, hence the 
sun, moon, and stars are ‘the light-holders. 
It is presumable that originally their light 
cer cane «ge + ove the earth’s outer cov- 
ering of light, and as this disappeared they 
became visible, and she came to depend on 
them for light and heat. She daily rotates 
among them, and this gives night and day ; 
she annually revolves around the sun, and 
this gives signs and seasons, 

At.the fifth day (vs.. 20-23) we once more 


| meet ‘‘create’’ with the introduction of 


animal life. Read verse 20 in the Revised 
Version, ‘* Let fowl fly above the earth.’’ 
There are four things.of interest in these 

verses : 
(a) This peopling of the water, air, and 
land is in the precise order of ge- 


ology. 

(b) The plant life of the third day was the 
necessary.preparation for the animal 
life of the fifth day. 

(c) The plant now in the animal is shaped 
into new forms, and serves higher 
functions than it could otherwise per- 
form. 

(d) Two powers place the animal on a. 
higher platform than the p i 

rades of creation—sensation and will. 

e animal perceives the world around 

it and reacts upon it. This is life, not 
the result of chemical elements left to 
themselves, but the effect of previously 
existing life—a Creator, God. ‘Thus 
the Bible and science agree that 
**spontaneous generation is an un- 
tenable hypothesis,’’ and that only life 

~- begets life. 

As the verses covering the creation of man 
are before us again.next week, we reserve 
our comment upon them, as well as refer- 
ences to collateral reading. 


Questions to Test Your Study 

1.. What constitutes a strong internal proof 
of the truth of the Bible? 

2. What is the theme of the Bible? 

3. What does ‘‘create’’ mean, and how 
many times is it used ? 

4. What is the significance of “éarth”’ 
and ** waters "’ as first named ? 

5. Where do we find an indirect sugges- 
tion that God is something more than the 
‘* impersonal soul’’ of the universe ? 

6. Give some meanings -of ‘the word 
** day.” 

7. What two powers constitute life? 

8. What begets it? 

9. Have you examined the Scripture ref- 
erences ? 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, January 5, 1913 


The Ideal Christian. I: His Consecra- 
tion (Mark 12 : 28-34. Consecra- 
tion meeting). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Consecration call (Exod. 32 : 29). 
‘Tuxs.—A living sacrifice (Rom. 12 : 1, 2). 
WED.—Full detachment (Mark 10 : 28-31). 
THURS.—AIll for Christ (Phil. 3 : 7-14). 
FRI.—Consecration spirit (Psa. 40 : 4-8). 
SaT.—Full consecration (1 ‘Thess. 5: 14-23). 














What does consecration mean-to you ? 
How may we consecrate ourselves ? 


How far are we prepared to go in consecra- 
tion ? 


N THE fiy-leaf of a ‘student’s Bible 
twenty-five years ago was found the 
following statement of consecration : 


I take God the Father to be my God (1 ‘Thess. 
I :9). 
I take God the Son to be my Saviour (Acts 


: 31). 

rahe God the Holy Spirit to be my sancti- 
fier (1 Pet. 1 : 2). 

I take the word of God to be my rule (2 Tim. 
3 : 16, 17). 

I take the people of God to be my people 
(Ruth 1 : 16, 17). 

I take God the Father to be my solace (John 
14: 16-18). 














LESSON FOR. JAN. 5 (Gen.1:1to2: 3) 


I likewise dedicate and consecrate my whole 
life to the Lord (Rom. 14 : 7, 8). 

And I do this deliberately (Josh. 24 : 15) ; 
eer se ; 
freely (Ps 


110) ; ' 
with great joy and gladness (Luke 24 : 


aK . 8 : 35-39). 
54 


Not many before this student 
made this dedication, a little band of you 


men in Japan met together and too this 
vow : : 


** We have lately studied the Western re- 
ligion, and are greatly impressed with its 
truth. We therefore want to spread it in 
our. country, and in this endeavor we will 
re our lives but dust and ashes. 
writing our several names we do hereby sol- 
emnly swear to the sincerity of our intention. 
Amen.”’ 

5 4 

Some years before this a 
servant of Christ, who was the last man in 
the world to take religion sentimentally, was 
moving to and fro in the heart of darkest 


Africa, ning the continent to the light 
and freedom of the Gospel. This was his 
vow: 


**O thou, who wast the Man of Sorrows, 
for the sake of poor vile sinners, and didst not 
disdain the thief’s petition, remember me and 
thy cause in Africa. Soul and body, my 
family and thy cause, I commit all to thee. 
Hear, Lord, for Jesus’ sake.’’ : 

And David Livingstone, who made this 


and fearless | 





vow, was ever renewing his vow of devotion. 
He was accustomed to write many prayers 
in his diary, and especially to w down 
some prayer of fresh consecration on his 
birthdays. ‘lhese are specimens : 

**My Jesus, my King, my Life, my All, I 
dedicate my whole self to thee.’’ 

*“*O Lord, I am thine, truly I am thine. 
Take me, do what.seemeth good in thy sight 
with me, and give me complete resignation to 
thy will in all things.’’ 

** My times are in thy hand, O Lord.” 

4 % 


And for each of us there is the same privi- 
lege and obligation of consecration as for this 
student, these Japanese, and these two mis- 
sionaries. It is not to missionaries only, but 
to all of us, that Jesus is saying : 


I ag my life for thee, 
y precious blood I shed, 
That thou might'st ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead ; 
I gave, | gave my life for thee, 
at hast thou given for me? 


my Peet 8 house of light, — 
y glory-circled throne 
I teft, for earthly night, 
For wand' rings sad and lone ; 
I left, I left it all for thee, 
Hast thou left aught for me ? 


And I have brought to thee, 
Down from my home above, 
Salvation full and free, 
My pardon and my love ; 
I bring, i bring rich gifts to thee, 
What hast thou brought to me? 





FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





Dr. Stone will welcome your co-operation in making this department a 


forum or clearing house for the readers’ needs and experiences. 


If you 


have found a special difficulty or problem in conducting family prayers, 
please write him briefly, in care of The Sunday School Times, and 


tell him about it; he will gladly answer such questions if he can. 


If a 


‘certain plan or method has proved useful in your. family worship, a brief 


_ letter describing it will be welcomed; and so will your testimony as to 
‘any particular blessing or experience you have had in connection with 


family worship. From time to time, objects of notable importance in the 
‘Kingdom will be given here, for special intercession in the home circle. 


A New Year’s Outlook 
ECULIARLY this coming year we are 


inclined to start anew in our determi- 

nation to know the Bible and master 
its teaching, for it is not only a new year, 
but we are beginning with Genesis. As we 
begin the year and the Bible we read in 
the very first verse, ‘In the - beginning 
God.”’ 

Resolve, determination, purpose, and hope 
are all alive at just this time! Let us arm 
and equip ourselves with faith and prayer as 
well. 

** Without me ye can do nothing’’; ‘I 
can do all things in him that strengtheneth 
me,”’ 

And in this determination we may be 
‘*kept by the power of God.’? We may 
have the peace of permanence and Stability 
throughout the whole year and life if we will 
believe and persistently follow, ‘‘ Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 

To ‘‘stay’’ the mind on God, to fill up our 
** vacant spaces ’’ with him so that there will 
be no vacant spaces, to change an idle tune 
to the memory-filled work of a beautiful 
hymn, to drive the low thought from the 
mind by a verse of Scripture,—these will re- 
sult from the inspiration of his Word and our 
prayer and faith as we start the day within 
the home with him. 

As we leave our front door, he will go with 
us,—‘‘ I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee’’; ‘‘When thou walkest, it shall lead 
thee’; ‘‘The steps of a good man are or- 
dered by the Lord.’’ 

The unexpected will happen and interrupt 
plans,—‘‘ Commit thy way unto the Lord ’’; 
‘s For my ways are not your ways.”’ Per- 
plexity and uncertainty will arise,—*‘ If any 
of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, 
. . - but let him ask in faith, nothing waver- 
ing.”’ 

What may this action lead to? What will 
be the next step? ‘‘ Inall thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy paths.”’ 

This new year may be the new year of life 
in its boundless vision and hope if we will 
wait on God continually. We know ‘‘ whom 





we have believed ’’; do we know “he is able 
to keep’? 

The time to begin the new year is in the 
eventide of the old. God’s order was not 
a morning and evening,”’ but ‘‘ evening and 
morning,’ ‘¢ And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day.’’ ‘To-morrow begins 
in to-day. 

As we enter upon the study of this word 
of God anew, and as we begin our new-year 
work, we are blessed with two days of the 
old year. May these two days be the even- 
ing meditation which sees before us God’s 
best gifts. And as Isaac went out in the 
eventide to meditate when God sent him the 
vision of the promised one, Rebecca, so may 
the joys and blessings of our homes in this 
coming year result from our waiting before 
God ere the old year dies. 





December 30 to January 5 
Mon.—Gen. 1: to 2:3. The Creation. 

‘* In the beginning God created.”?’ These 
five words are the most wonderful in human 
history or thought. They express the exist- 
ance of earth and the power of heaven, and 
combine them. Out of unknowable con- 
fusion and black formlessness suddenly there 
was light, order, life, and love. The earth 
was born, the universe begotten. 


Almighty and eternal God, thou who didst 
create the universe, in humility and holy 
fear we thy children bow before thee. Thou 
hast created us in thine own image. Oh, 
may we so receive this wonderful fact that 
our whole beings may glorify and enjoy thee 
forever. For the sake of thy Son. Amen, 


( Continued on next page) 
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Important books that will be helpful in teaching 
-the Sunday-school lessons for 1913 


The International Uniform Lesson Series for 1913 will be 
in the Old Testament, running from Genesis to Joshua, or 


from the Creation to the settlement in Canaan. 
will be of special value to the teacher in openin 
material on the difficult problems of the Old 


These books 
up new 
estament. 





Reasonable Biblical Criticism 
By Wi.us J. Beecner, D.D, The 
history of biblical criticism, in recent 
years is narrated, the significant tenden- 
cies analyzed, and with great fairness 
and full consideration of the value of 
both the higher critical and the ultra- 
conservative positions, the reader is 
brought face to face with most rea- 
sonable conclusions. Helpful to the 
Bible student. $1.50. 


Analytical Outlines 
of the Old Testament 


-Compiled by MARGARETTA M. HAIG, 
for sixteen years a Jeader of teacher- 
training classes in Philadelphia. A 
hand-book for Bible-training classes in 
schools, colleges, Sunday-schools; also 
individual students in the home. These 
lessons are designed to offer the scholar 
a broad, comprehensive, connected 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, but 
are in no sense intended to form an-ex- 
haustive analysis. _They, are planned 
especially for those who wish to become 
teachers of the Bible. A clear knowl- 
edge, in compact, vivid form, of each 
book is given, with the history of the 
times ; the purpose .of each book; the 
relation of the ks to each other, and 
the unity of the whole—the preparation 
of the world for Christ. 50 cents. 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


(Third Revised Edition.) By Joun D. 
Davis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Recognized as 
one of the best single-volume Bible dic- 
tionaries published, this third revision 
increases the practical utility of the work, 
enlarging and greatly enriching it. The 
many new full-page illustrations and the 
accurate and scholarly maps form a stron 
feature of the-work. Attractively tonal 
in blue cloth with gold cover stamping. 
$2.75. 


The Ancestry 
of Our English Bible 


By Pror. IRA M. Price, University of 
Chicago. A scholarly treatment of the 
story of the various versions of the Bible. 
Profusely illustrated. Widely used as 
a text-book, Equally suited to the ref- 
erence library of the every-day Bible 
student. $1.50. 


Dated Events of 
the Od Testament 


By Pror. WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. A 
scholarly treatise. Chronological tables, 
accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for 
the careful student, teacher or preacher. 
$1.50. 
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Byington’s Chart 
of. Jewish National History 


Shows the progress and divisions and 
kings and prophets of Israel and Judah 
from the tihe of Abraham ‘to the birth 
of Christ and after. 
cents. 


Light on the 
Old Testament from Babel 


By the Rev. A. TI. Ciay, Ph.D. An 
authoritative statement of the results of 
recent archeological discoveries, and 
the light they throw on Old Testament 
history. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated, many of the pictures never hav- 
ing been published before. $2.00. 


From the Nile to Nebo 


By FRANKLIN E, Hoskins, D.D., Syria 
ission, Beirut. A Discussion of the 
Problem and the Route of the Exodus, 
This book is the outgrowth of a life plan 
of the author to study the Bible where 
it was produced, to read its stories and 
review its events, where they occurred. 
A residence of twenty-eight years in 
Syria has given him an exceptiona 
knowledge of the people and customs, 
- and afforded opportunities for repeated 
journeys to all parts of the Holy Land. 
The book is the result of a 1900-mile 
journey, including the route of the Ex. . 
dus from Egypt, through the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, Mount Seir, Edom and Moab, 
Ammon and the Jabbok, to the Jordan 
and Jericho. ‘The book is beautifully 
illustrated with 85 half-tones, contains 
378 pages of type matter, and will be of 
reat. interest to every Bible student. 
3-00. 


Chronology in the Bible 


By Pror.,,WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. 
A brief study of the sources and princi- 
ples of Bible chronology, with a com- 
a ig chart of the kings of Judah and 
srael, Assyria and Babylon. Just the 
help needed to clear up confusion as to 
Bible dates and events. 25 cents. 


The Panorama of Creation 


By Davip L. HoLBRook. A suggestive 
statement of the relation between the 
Bible story of creatioa and the records 
as deciphered by scientists. 50 cents. 


Archeology’s Solution 
of Old Testament Puzzles 


How Pick and Spade are Answering the 
Destructive Criticism of the Bible. By 
the Rev. JOHN URQUHART. Yow have 
wanted just such a book to bring within 
smal] compass some of the chief results 
of archeological work. Cloth covers; 
60 pages. 30 cents. 


Pocket size, 25 
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A reverent and scientific study 
’ the Creation as presented in Genesis 


The Panorama of Creation 


A suggestive exposition of the relation between 
the Bible story of creation and the recozds as 
deciphered by scientists. ‘The author com- 
ares the first chapter of Genesis, considered as 
literatare, with known scientific data concern- 
ing the processes of creation, 
It can be highty recommended to students of 


Genesis, and many will, be grateful for it.— 
aot Christian Werk, Fast Northfield, 
ass. .s . 
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The book is interestingly and ingeniously 
written, and will be helpful to those who do not 
understand the relation of the biblical account 
to the discoveries of science, and those who have 
to answer the questidns of others who doubt 
the value. of. the.Genesis account.—Records of 
the Past, Washington, D. C. 
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( Continued from preceding page) 


| Tues,—Isa, 402 18-27. The Creator. 


How has such matchless utterance escaped 
our permanent attention and memory? 
Every one of -us, fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren, ought to commit these verses (Isa, 
40 : 18, through the chapter) to memory 
to-day. What a picture of oir Creator to 
carry with us through life! Let us begin 
with our children to commit the gems of 
Scripture to memory: 

Everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, we praise thee and 
adore thee, as we worship tagethes this clos- 
ing day of the old year. ¢ cannot search 


out thy understanding, but we can trustand 


love.thee. We thank thee that thou faint- 
est not, neither art thou weary. Fit us to- 
day to enter aright the New Year for the 
Master's sake. Amen, , 
Woden fobs 1-18. The Creator's Wisdom and 

After the exhaustive reasoning of Elihu, 
who had a far deeper idea of than Job’s 
three former critics, Job himself is silent. 
Then it was that God himself spake, and Job 
was humble (read chapter 42 : 5, 6): ‘I 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee. Where- 
fore I abhor myself and repent.””— 


Eternal Hearer and Answerer of prayer, 
may we no longer err by many meaningless 
words, but in quietness and confidence pos- 
sess our souls in every time of need or trouble, 
Many, many times throughout this New 
Year wilt thou speak to us, that we, like Job, 
may be clear in spiritual vision and humble 
in life. For Christ’s sake. Amen, — 


Thurs.—Psa. 104: 1-15. Providential Care. 

This Psalm of the naturalist is brimming 
with the thought of God’s benevolence and 
care, In it we see the surging of the ocean 
and the rippling of the mountain stream ; 
the rural picture of grazing cattle, and catch 
the sound of singing birds; the moonlit, 
silent night, and over all his creatures God, 
our Father, with his loving, watchful provi- 
dence, 


Our blessed and generous Father in hea- 
ven, how can we thank thee for thy manifold 
love and thoughtfulness ?. “Help us this 
second day of this new year to renew again 
our vows of devotion to thee,and may we 
believe in thy constant providence and 
leadership. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Fri,—Psa. 148: 1-13. All Creation to Praise God. 

‘*For he commanded, and they were 
created,’’ What a vast array of created 
things here unite in praise to the Creator, 
What is your first thought as you look up at 
the stars on a clear, moonless night? They 
are all praising God. As you look out upon 
the far-stretching sea, or view great moun- 
taih peaks? They are praising God. If 
praise is in the soul, all nature breaks into 
song. 

Our wonderful God and Creator, in the 
thought of thee and all thy works we are 
lost in praise and adoration, We would so 
gain thy nature and follow thy precepts that 
the little trying duties and irritations of 
every day may never retard our usefulness, 
nor destroy our peace. Fill our hearts with 
joy and admiration, for thy Son our Sa- 
viour’s sake. Amen, 


Sat.—Rev. 21: 1-8. A New Heaven and a New 
Earth 


We do not read Revelation as we ought. 
** Blessed is he that readeth.’’ What a 
romising fact we read this morning, ‘‘ Be- 
old, I make all things new.’’ * The Spirit 
ot God remakes this world for us, if we are 
born into Christ’s kingdom. The old and 
known becomes the new and undiscovered. 
Thou hast said, dear Lord, that the King- 
dom of heaven its in our midst. May we 
live in the realization of this fact. If hea- 
ven is to be home for us, may we make home 
heaven now. May we have the joy also of 
anticipation when we think of the eternal 
home before us where so many whom we love 
are now with thee. In thy name. Amen, 


Sun.—John 1: 1-10. Creation through Christ. 
Our reverence for God the Creator would 
no doubt hold us somewhat afar from him in 
bewilderment and awe if he had not called 
us his children and told us to address him as 
‘¢Our Father.’’ What an added sense of 
nearness there is when we know that Jesus 
Christ his Son, our Saviour, was with him 
at the Creation and was God himself. 
Eternal Father, we thank thee that **In 





the beginning was the Word [even Christ},"’ 
and that *‘ the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.”’ We thank thee ** that all 
things were made by him,’’ We thank thee 








When Joy and Power Have Left Us. 


DECEMBER 21, I912 


that “in him was tfc, and that the life 
was [and ts) the light of men." Mav we 
live to-day in that light,. For his sake. 
Amen, 


A question in the Christian life, discussed by Henry W. Frost, 


Home Director of the China Inland Mission 


I am a young woman (business woman) 
teacher of a class of:thirteen bright young men, 
ranging in age from fifteen to nineteen. I took 
this class only’ when I was assured that the 
Lord-wanted meto doit. I have been blessed 
in this work in that I have directly and in- 
directly influenced one young fellow to be a 
Christian and ‘two others to join the church ; 
also because I have the evidence of a real care 
ye even ee from every boy 4 _~ anes 

ave ne every present eac unday, 
and I have the best of Risndship with each one. 
I win their confidence because Christ has filled 
my heart with an intense love for them. 

Here I am with all this to encourage me, 
but feeling keenly my inability to teach these 
boys ; I go to the class feeling quite unable for 
the discussion of the lesson. I used to havea 
sense of spiritual elation in my teaching, and I 
felt that there was a wisdom attend my 
thoughts that was only and purely spiritual ; 
but now for a long time past I feel barren of 
this joy and wisdom. I can’t lay hold of 
Christ's promises as I used to. I try to trust 
him to supply my need as I teach, but it leaves 
me only a failure, as I feel my teaching to be. 

For the past year I have thoroughly over- 
worked my mind. I take everything so in- 
tensely that I lose much sleep, with consequent 
nervous drain, and at the present time | am 
deplorably lacking in the power of concentra- 
tion and initiative. When I do not do at all 
well with my class, | get depressed in mind 
and lose much intellectual vigor, for I invaria- 
bly spend a sleepless night. / want to keep the 
class as long as he. wants me to. 

Now here is my class, to which I feel Christ 
has led me. There is no one else I can give 
them to at the present time, as-far as I can see, 
who will keep them together. . I say it humbly, 
knowing the conditions, Christ has given me 
special sympathy with the boy nature, and I 
seem always and immediately to win their 
regard. I want only to glorify Christ, and win 
these boys to him,—no other motive impels me, 
—yet here I am on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown, unable to trust, feeling very, very 
unfit, and almost shrinking from the work. 
What should I do? 


NE would be hard of heart indeed to 
read the above letter without the 
feeling of deep sympathy and com- 

passion. Here is a longing soul laid bare 
before the gaze, here is a plaintive cry in a 
darkness which can be felt, and here is a 
true devotion to God which is not of a com- 
mon order. One shrinks from intruding 
into privacy and solemnity of this sort. And, 
if one is to say anything, one would prefer 
to speak personally to the writer rather than 
to write to her and about her, But her ex- 
perience is, after all, a somewhat typical one, 
and, since it is so, possibly an open letter is 
permissible. 

It is hard to judge as to where the real 
difficulty is in a case like this. Lives are 
very complex. There is such an interrelation- 
ship between spirit, soul, and body that it is 
often hard to differentiate between the vari- 
ous parts. In one case, the spirit may need 
readjustment. In a second case, the soul 
may need readjustment, Ina third case, the 
body may need readjustment. And in a 
fourth case, the spirit, soul, and body, singly 
and unitedly, may need readjustment. Thus, 
in some cases, the person needs physical 
healing, and he needs to go to a physician. 
In other cases the person needs spiritual 
healing, and he needs to go to a minister of 
truth and righteousness. In all cases, the 
need is of God, for he is ever the Healer. 

It is my impression, in this case, that there 
is a combination of difficulties. I imagine 
that there has been an undermining of the 
physical, and especially of the nervous, 
strength. How this has come to pass is not 
clear. Possibly the strain in the business 
life has been too great. Possibly, also, home 
cares have been added to this strain, . And 
possibly, also, there has been an over-indul- 
gence in study or amusement, with too little 
healthful recreation and rest. These things, 
or any one of these things, would tend to 
bring the body into a sensitive state, where 
matters which are usually trifling would be- 
gin to loom up large and have undue influ- 
ence upon the mind and spirit. 





But is it possible also that sin has crept 
in? I do not mean by sin, the kind that 
is pronounced, is easily seen, and is deliber- 
ately chosen and retained. I°mean a sin 
that is hidden, subtle, and almost‘'uncon- 
sciously harbored. I wonder if our friend 
has some one in the office where she works, 
or in the home where she lives, with whom 
she is at cross purposes, toward whom she is 
feeling critically, and whom she is not loving 
as she should. According to her confession 
she has lost her joy. This means, besides 
what may be physically wrong, that she has 
lost her fellowship with God. “And: this 
probably means that sin, in some-form or 
other, is somewhere hidden away in her life. 
It may not be always so, but certainly it is 
generally so, that wherever joy has gone out 
of the life it is because sin has come into the 
life. The reason that Jesus was always joy- 
ful was because he was always sinless. And 
all saints have found that they have been joy- 
ful just in proportion as they have been de- 
livered from sin. It is a self-evident propo- 
sition that a sin-freed soul may have 
fellowship with a sinless God, and also that 
this must mean happiness both to God and 
to that soul. 

I speak with humility, as one unworthy to 
give such advice, and yet with frankness and 
earnestness, as I advise our friend to exam- 
ine her life on all sides and in all relation- 
ships, in order to discover where things may 
be out of joint, . It will be worth, while to 
take some Saturday afternoon, or even some 
Sunday morning, for this, getting alone with 
God, making much of prayer, and using all 
honesty in’ meditations, If the body needs 
safeguarding, bring this to pass with all dili- 
gence, taking the advice, if need be, of a 
Christian physician. Or, if the body is well 
and the laws of health are being observed, 
and it becomes clear that the spirit needs re- 
adjusting, attend to this with strong deter- 
mination, taking counsel, if need be, with 
some trusted Christian friend. In this latter 
case, provided this is really called for, let 
confession be made, first to God and then to 
the person. to whom it is due. Many have 
found, in soul difficulties, that confession is 
almost a spiritual panacea. It should never 
be lightly undertaken. But when it istalled 
for, it is death to hold it back, and it is ver- 
itable life to give it forth. 

Once, in China, I was called upon to give 
counsel to an English woman. of a notable 
family and of an equally notable personality. 
The lady in question had lost her peace of 
soul, and was traveling about the world, 
hoping, somewhere and somehow, to find it. 
Her naturally beautiful face was clouded 
over, her eyes were restless and lusterless, 
and she was, in general, the picture of de- 
spair. For an hour or more she poured out 
the tale of her woes. Finally, she asked me 
what she should do. 

After silently praying, I said to her: ‘*I 
would advise you to go upstairs to your 
room, and to take a good long sleep and 
rest. Never mind, for the present, about 
your spiritual condition ; just go up and go 
to sleep.’”? She was manifestly disappointed. 
But she took my advice. 

After a day and night of rest, she came to 
me again. I said little to hereven then, but 
i gave her the text in Psalm 34: §: ‘* They 
looked unto him, and were lightened ’’ (Rev. 
Ver., *‘radiant’’). And I asked her to go 
away, and, in the name of the Lord, to live 
that verse. Thank God! shedid. This saint, 
now, is one of the brightest and most useful 
servants of the Lord in England. It is sim- 
ply a question of how we face. If, in your 
room, you face away from the window and 
the light, your face is in the shadow ; but if 
you face toward the window your face. is at 
once in the light. So itis of facing toward 
Christ. God who, gave my; English friend 
peace, being the ‘‘ God of Peace,”’ is able to 
give peace to any person, however great the 
need, who will put his trust in him. It was 
the Master’s own word to his faint-hearted 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 5 (Gen. 1:1to2:3) 


disciples: ‘*Peace I leave with ; my 
pedis Spex cate sume tute tha oom 
giveth, give I unto you: let not heart 
be trou neither let it be mi 
I have not 








ITTLE MISS CLOUDY FACE stood in 
1, the window gazing sadly out into the 
' wet road, while the tears rolled down 
- over her fat cheeks and splashed on the win- 
dow casing. One big tear took a different 
way and went scampering down to the very 
tip of her nose and jumped off plump against 
the glass. If it had not been such an awful 
time, little Miss Cloudy Face would certainly 
have laughed at that daring, mischievous tear, 
but as it was she only kept on crying. 

‘It’s just awful,’? she sobbed, watching 
the rain pour down. ‘I don’t believe it’s 
ever going to stop, and I can’t go to Hilda’s 
party, nor wear my new dress, nor—’’ 

The more little Miss Cloudy Face thought 
about it, the worse it seemed. ‘‘Oh, I must 
stop crying,’’ she argued, ‘* because I don’t 
want mother nor any of the others to see me. 
Oh, no, not for anything:!’’ 

** Well,’’ said Mother, ‘‘I don’t - believe I 
was-ever so glad to see such a nice rain. The 
‘cistern has been empty for a week or more, 
and..the. well is low.. I don’t see how we 
could have stood it much longer.’’ 

‘« I guess everybody, will be pleased,’’spoke 
-- up. Grandmother, ‘The dust in the road 

must have been two or three inches deep, 
rand: the leaves were: falling off..the:-trees too 

soon, Oh, -it’s surely.a fine rain, if it only 
‘keeps at it long enough'!’’ she added, look- 
ing out of the west window at the clouds. 

‘*Tt will.make fine late grass for old Bos- 
sy,’’ said mother, ‘‘ and start the creek in the 
pasture, so that Father’s poor back will get 
a rest. It was.a hard job to carry water so 
far for her.’’ 

**See!’’ exclaimed Grandmother, pointing 
through the south window. ‘‘There’s old 
Bossy now, standing right out in this blessed 
rain. How she does enjoy it!’’ 

Little Miss Cloudy Face dashed the tears 
from her eyes with the back of her hand, and 
turned just enough to see Bossy. 

**I tell you,’’ sang out Father in his big, 
hearty voice, as he came into the house, 
**this isa grand rain! I don’t know when 
we’ve needed rain so badly. Oh, it’s fine 
for the cattle. In fact, it’s fine for every- 
thing. We'll all feel better, I’m sure. It 
will wash the creeks out clean, and clear the 
air, and stop some of the fever around, I 
hope. And it will give the winter wheat a 
good start, too, It’s a great rain! Every- 
body I met on my way home from town was 
wearing a broad smile. Uncle Zeke Camp- 
bell was plodding along with no umbrella, 
singing at the top of his voice.’’ 

Little Miss Cloudy Face was still gazing 
out of the window, but the tears were all 
gone. There was not one in her eyes, nor 
on her cheeks, nor on the tip of her nose 
waiting to jump. 

‘* Well, well, it’s too bad about the party, 
child,’’ said Grandmother, ‘I’m afraid it’s 
too wet for parties to-day.’’ 

‘‘Why, this is Hilda’s birthday, to be 
sure!’’said Mother. ‘*I was so excited 
about the rain that I forgot all about it.’’ 

‘* Hilda sent word that it was postponed 
until the first nice day,’’said Father. «I 
was thinking about the rain, and forgot her 
message. Come, girlie,’? went on Father, 
‘*put on your rain coat, and we’ll go out to 
the barn until dinner-time. I want to sort 
over some corn, and you can romp in the 
hay-mow with Towser.’’ 

Little Miss Cloudy Face turned around to 
get ready, and what doyouthink! It wasn’t 
little Miss Cloudy Face at all—it was little 
Miss Sunny Smile. 


REYNOLDSBURG, OHIO, 








Home Department Questions 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Secretary of the International 
Home Department 





BALDWINVILLE, MAss.—In order to have a 


Home Department is it to use the 
ate ion ears 4 ond = the mem- 
J, or any special course of lessons? 


O, it is not necessary to use the grade 
idea. That is new, and is the out- 
growth of a long study of the plan 

and its results after thirty-one years of its 
existence. It is the des¢ plan, and it is de- 
scribed in the answer to the question that 
follows this. Family life to-day is in great 
need of strengthening, and to reach the 
family life you have to encompass the home. 
So, if you are just starting, I advise you to 
use the grade system, even if most of your 
members go into Grade B. Pray that they 
may early desire promotion into Grade A. 
But you can follow the old way and do 
nothing about the daily devotional part if 
you care to, and have a true Home Depart- 
ment, 

The lesson is also optional, though a sys- 
tematic course is desirable. The Interna- 
tional Uniform Lesson is by all odds the best 
course to be pursued by Hiome Department 
members. The multitude of helps on that 
lesson is the chief reason for this, But any 
course of Bible study that is sanctioned by 
your school will be regarded as permissible. 
‘There are no hard and fast rules in the work, 
—just the simple obligations on the part of 
the members to keep faithfully their prom- 
ise to study their lesson at least one-half hour 
each week, to report the same, and to make 
their offering. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN.—I am troubled be- 
cause some of my Visitors are not doing at all 
well in securing members, especially those. who 
so greatly need home study. I give them lists, 
and I feel sure from their reports that there is 
trouble somewhere. I am so fearful of bein 
too zealous; I do not want to offend, and 
thought before making any move you might 
help me analyze conditions. -It may be the 
trouble is somewhat with me. : 4 

HERE may be several reasons why the 
Visitors fail of bringing’ about the de- 
sired results, One may be that they 

themselves are not enthusiastic about the 
plan. Find out if this be true. At your 
next meeting take pains to give such facts of 
actual results of the work, such as conver- 
sions, transfers to the Sunday-school, the joy 
and sunshine brought into homes darkened 
by sorrows and trials, the hard places made 
smooth for brave women on whom family 
support depends, etc. If they lack enthusi- 
asm, see if you cannot kindle the flame and 
help,them to keep it alive. 

It is possible that the Visitors have not 
been tactful in presenting the plan to the 
person solicited to join. Can you not find 
out indirectly if they understand the best ap- 
proach to the subject? Help them to realize 
the value of meeting people and subjects on 
the plane of the person pe rads? rather than 
on their own. This is one frequent fault 
with unsuccessful Visitors, and it may be this 
is the trouble with yours. 

Possibly they do not make clear to the 
people just what is required. There may be 
some confusion if they do not clearly under- 
stand what course you desire pursued. If 
you feel that it would be well to try the 
grade plan grins is a most timely one, and 
one that will do the most for the members), 
see that they understand that Grade A means 
that those who join that grade promise to ob- 
serve the family altar,—that is, to make a 
habit of setting aside a time each day when 
the family as a whole meets together for a 
few minutes of Bible reading and prayer ; 
or if this does not seem feasible, the member 
reads the Bible and prays by himself daily, 
in addition to the promise to study the les- 
son at least one-half hour each week and 
make a report of the same and an offering. 
The enlargement of the plans for the depart- 
ment of Family Worship which appears each 
week in The Sunday School Times (see page 
821) should help to make membership in 
Grade A more feasible than ever. Member- 
ship in Grade B includes the study of the 
lesson for at least half an hour each week 
and an offering, as formerly, without empha- 
sizing the daily devotional part. This grade 
plan is fully explained in Home Department 
Leaflet No. 2, which may be had from the 
International Sunday School Association, 
Mallers Building, Chicago. 
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It ar ey that your Visitors lack persist- 
ence, t they give up too easily when 
the person addressed says, ‘ Well, I will hot 
join now; if I decide to later I will let you 
now.’’ Help them to live up to the motto 
of “Try, try again.” 
Perhaps they may even be guilty of hand- 
ing in a report when. they have not seen the 
rsons to whom they were sent, they may 
ve gone several times and not found them 
in, and so have given up; you may help 
suggesting that these may be those who wor 
during the day,—women who may go out 
washing or sewing, or something like that, 
and that an evening cal] might find the per- 
son at home when an afternoon call would 


not, 
ae 


When Layyah Escaped 
(Continued from page 813.) 


Next morning came a muleteer, represent- 
ing himself as sent by my mother to take me 
home, Dr. Jessup, however, wouldn’t let 
me go with him, so the trick failed. They 
could not take me by force from an Ameri- 
can citizen’s house unless he were willing to 
turn me out into the street, which this kind 
friend would by no means do. He under- 
went a great deal of trouble and annoyance 
for my sake, for my people tried in every 
way to take me away. But the more trouble 
they caused him, the kinder he was to me. 
After some two or three weeks, Dr. Bird 
came down from Mount Lebanon, in re- 
sponse to a letter from Dr. Jessup, and took 
me home to my mother, But my home was 
no longer a home for me. ousef, my 
brother, three years older than 1, was the 
man of the family now, and his will was law 
for the household. He was working as 
a laborer on a building for Uncle Ali; he 
could not stay in school, as he would have 
liked to do, for there must be a breadwinner 
to help mother in her struggle. So Yousef, 
instead of carrying books to school and pre- 
paring himself for a useful life, had to carry 
on his tender shoulders big stones and heavy 
loads of mortar. ‘Of course, he had’ some- 
thing to say concerning his sister’s welfare. 

As soon as I returned home he began to 
reproach. me, 
family,’”? he said. ‘* Everybody knows about 
you now. You will never be married. You 
will be an old maid as long as you live.’’ It 
is hard to.comprehend what terrible dis- 
grace that meant to an Oriental woman. 

I knew Yousef loved me more than any 
of my other brothers or sisters, but he felt 
he had to show his authority. ‘‘ Layyah,” 
he went on, ‘‘ you must give up this new 
notion. How much more do you want peo- 
ple to talk about you? From now on I will 
watch you. You shall not go to those for- 
eigners any more, and should I see you 
going to them, or speaking with any of them, 
or daring to read in their book any more, I 
will punish you. You'd better settle down 
and make a woman of yourself, and drive 
this crazy notion from your head.’’ 

I could not say anything, for I knew 
Yousef meant every word he said; but, oh! 
it was a fire burning in my soul. Many a 
time on Sunday morning I tried to reach the 
mission chapel, and when I came near the 
door found Yousef standing on the highway 
watching for me. He would seize me by 
the hand and drag me home and give me a 
good thrashing. Many a night after the 
little oil lamp was put out I waited until I 
thought they were all quietly asleep, and 
then rose and knelt to say my prayers. As 
soon as I would begin 1 would feel a heavy 
hand on my lips, and hear Yousef’s voice in 
the darkness, saying, ‘*‘ You bad girl! You 
still want to follow the religion of the for- 
eigners.”” Many a time on Sunday morning 
I carried my water-jar on my shoulder and 


| went to the fountain, about three-quarters of 


a mile from my home, and many a time, 
with the jar full and heavy, I have stood, 
often in the rain, on the street outside the 
chapel where I might listen to the sermon 
from the street. Then when I heard the 
sweet singing I would cry out in anguish, 
wishing that I could have such a privilege as 
those who were free to go to God’s house. 

Thank God, those times have passed away, 
and such things out of the past are only a 
story to-day. For there is a great difference 
now, not only in my land, but wherever ‘the 
message of salvation has gone, to every na- 
tion and to every clime; for his knowledge 
has almost covered the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FOR THE 

LESSONS 

REV. G. -—- 

CAMPBELI MORGAN'S 
TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON 
Leatherette, Vest Pocket Size 
Price Twenty-five Cents 

). R. MILLER’S 
DEVOTIONAL 
HOURS WITH 
THE LESSONS 


t Sl 


At all Bookse 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


York 











“CHRIST IN THE BIBLE”’ 


Clear and comprehensive outlines of the Bible by 
books, which suggest just how Christ is revealed 
in every book and chapter of God’s Word. Printed 
in a series of booklets averaging about 50 pages 
each. xtets No. 1 to No. 9 are invaluable 


ids in the study of the Sunday ool lessons 
for ? o, x to No. 


nai, W. W. RUGH Wintesbole 52 


HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A ponse better Sunday- 
choot Musics 4 cone tae within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. 
a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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NEW and OLD 


Per 198, not prepaid. iS conte per copy by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


o BELLS = 


Peal vcSasne Bar Founvay Ce.. Bsr Tone, 











removed without 
Corns in or danger by 
A-Corn Salve. Try it on that 
stubborn corn of yours. 
15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 











In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ime anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publeshers ard the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 

























This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen Root’ to the 
ay —_ nt in the parlor, can 

kept acto y clean by APOLIO 
nabbed htly te with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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O13, auery finest Seistestle tk throughout. Sem 
iy Pxnfort ‘Tour, Egypt and Palestina, M ahi 
$470; Four Sunday School Conventio Dare ; Fi 
= ‘Yours to Europe, Norway and it hie. ja. 


RICH Tours (Inc,), Marquette 
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n'Tours.'*' The Liberty Way’ isthe 
GURICH Universal Tours, St. St. Thom 










Begin any ° 
ony obuene. Srudente all over the world. 


STUDY THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
SUI I noc 











Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions, AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, soa W. 69th Sr., Curcaco, Int, 


we OL AMMER 


Yeo, lesson explaining Home Instruction FR! 
0. A. LE Adelaide St , Detroit co 

















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm.0.Pratt, figr. 





P rint your own cards, circulars, 
book, newspaper. PRESS §5, lar- 
ger sia, Rotary $60. Alicasy, ruics 
sent. Print for others. Rig prof- 
it. Write factory for press cata- 
log, TYPE. cards, paper, ete. 


The Press Co.,Meriden,Coaa. 
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New Steps in Sex Education 
( Continued from page 780) 

Teachers in our schools often make this 
question the salty of conference with 
scholars, especially where the home, for 
special roan is not qualified to give in- 
struction, It is pitiable how many homes 
there are PPP the relations between mother 
and daughter are such that the girl would 
never think of opening her heart to her 
mother on this subject. Some heart-break- 
ing cases of this sort have been found by 
teachers whose girls were on the verge of a 
moral breakdown. 

The Bishop of London has said: ‘I be- 
lieve that more evil has been done by the 
squeamishness of parents, who are afraid to 
instruct their children in the vital facts of 
life, than by all the other agencies of vice put 

ether,’’ 

Fhe Sunday-school can do no better serv- 
ice than to secure a library of books for 
teachers, parents, and young people, to be 
in the care of a wise worker, and distributed 
where they will do most good. ‘The follow- 
ing list is suggestive of the excellent literature 
now forming for the help of those interested, 
It is not intended to be complete : 


Sex Education Series : 

(Published by the Association Press, N. Y.) 
By Orrin G, Cocks : 

Social Evil and Methods of Treatment (25 

cents), 
By Winfield S. Hall, M.D. : 

Life’s Beginnings (25 cents). 

Developing into Manhood (25 cents). 

Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene (90 

cents). 

A Song of Life, by Margaret Morley (can 
be read by mother to any child under ten). 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25.) 

By William Lee Howard, M.D.: 


Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene. 
Clode, New York, $1.) 


(Edward J. 


Confidential Chats (for boys and girls, 13- |, 


15). (Edward J. Clode, New York, $1). 


Start Your Child Right, (Reveil, 75.cents). 
Education in. Sexual Physiology, by Philip 
bert Clarke Co., $1.) 
The Dawa of \Wpmanheod, by Gabrielle 
E. Jackson, (Revell, $1.25.) 


By E. B. Lowry, M.D.: 

Truths (talks with a boy concerning him- 
self), (Forbes & Co., Chicago, 50 cents.) 

Confidences (talks with'a young girl con- 
cerning herself), (Forbes & Co,, 50 
cents.) 

Herself ‘( talks with women concerning 
themselves). (Forbes & Co., $1.) 

False Modesty (Forbes & Co., 50 cents), 


Four Epochs of Life, by Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton Muncie, M.D. (Greaves, N. Y., $1.50.) 

The Moral Problem of the Children, by 
Mrs. Rose Woodallen Chapman.. (The Mary 
Wood-Allen Fund Committee, New York, 
25 cents.) 





Child Confidence Rewarded, by Mrs. Mary | 


Wood-Allen. 
erstown, N. Y., 25 cents.) 


Books of self-knowledge for young people 
and parents, edited by Edward Bok (Revell, 
25 cents each). 

1. How Shall I Tell My Child, by Mrs. 
Rose Woodallen Chapman, 

2. When a Boy “Becomes a Man, 
H, Bisseker, M.A, 


Hall, Mi D. 
Social Diseases and Marriage, by Prince A. 
Morrow, M. D, (Lea Bros. & Co., New 


York, $1.) 

The American Boy and the Social Evil, by 
Robert N. Willson, M. D.. (John C. Wins- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, $1.) 

Hygiene and Motality, by Lavinia L. 
Dock. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25.) 

Training the Young on the Laws of Sex, 
by the Hon, E. Lyttleton. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.) 


Some excellent pamphlets are published : 

Set of pamphlets issued’ by the Society of | 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 9 East 43¢ | 
Street, New York (10 cents each). 


Set of pamphlets issued by the Speiina! 


(Washington) Society for Social and Moral 
Hygiene (5 and fo cents. ) 

Journal of Educational Psychology, Octo+ 
ber, 1912, Hygiene number. Rag ton & 
York, Baltimore (15 cents a co 

Leaflets of the International 
ation, 127 North 5th Street 
cents a dozen.) ‘ 
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(Chicago, 6 


(Arthur’ H. Crist Co., Coop- | 
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3. Instead of Wild Oats, by Winfield S. | 
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Cloth Price $1.00, rie S].15 £ Ist paid 


W: A. WILDE COMPANY 


Chicago 0 Office, 509 S. Wabash Ave. WAI ih a 


For Sale 
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A New 
Series of 


Beginners’ Bible Lessons 


Edited by Mrs. W. C. Edmondson 


Titles selected by the International Lesson Committee, with 4d/ Biddéical Themes, 
Stories of compelling interest, beautifully illustrated, 
First story of each quarter in colors, 


Beginners’ Bible Stories. Lessons for Pupils. 

Beginners’ Teacher’s Quarterly. 
25 cents per quarter. 

Beginners’ Lesson Roll, In-rich colors. 14xer inchés. Plates made for this series, and 
the first to offer pictures in colors. Price per year, $3.00; per Ag 75 cents. 


“Simple Pupils’ Leaves faPmtnePon veqnest--~ 
ONWARD PRESS, RICHMOND. VA. 


go cents per year ; 7% cents per quarter. 
Finest help published for teachers. {1.00 per year ; 
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The Chairman of the 
World’s Sunday School 
Executive Committee writes : 


DEAR FRIENDS : 

A copy of your general letter of November 5 in reference to the 
offer you are making for the tours to the World's Sunday School: Con- 
vention to be held in Zurich is received and noted with grant pleasure 
and interest. 


This kind of help and encouragement that you are giving to a large 
number of members of our Sunday-schools all over the ‘land is certainly 
very commendable. 

Personally I wish most earnestly to commend it, and I-think your 
offer is most liberal and fair, and from my personal acquaintance with the 
owners and managers of The Sunday School Times I know that every feature 
of the proposition that you make will be carefully guarded and entire faith 
kept with those who take up the work in harmony with your offer. 

If you will mail to my address a few extra copies of your letter, I will 
have my files looked through and have copies mailed to parties from 


whom I have had inquiries, Sincerely your friend 


E. K. WARREN, 


Have you asked about “ The Times :Zurich Plan” for pro- 
viding for your expenses to the Convention ? 


Better ask to-day on a post-card. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 4 


























Not one that startles the nerves into a sudden, 
fitful strength, but a restorative that builds quietly 
and effectively. If summer heat is devgessing 
to you, try a teaspoonful of Horsford’s. Acid 
Phosphate, with a little sugar in a glass a 
cold water. It is refreshing and invigorating. 


Take a 
Wholesome 


Tonic 
































